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lji |»ivparin«r its pr<><ji\»ni. 
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CONFERENCE ON TRAINING FOR FOREIGN SERVICE. 


. • v IXTKOI>i:<l'U)N.. 

Training f.„ foreign service. adcpiat,- to achieve t . n ,|. jn vi ,. NV> 

m.iM In; Imm-.I upon satisfactory in cmnim-ijc.al ion' 

M " S of »'* nicti.in >»' .-t.il.lish,-, | in all cities „f pl¥ *cht 

. | >..( cm hi I foreign l, a, I,- i'|'|H'iHniilii'N. I, shoiil.l la- established 

"' ,h «V»i7.afi«v tin- pan u f business men „f the p,,,,*.,. 
emphasis tt» 1 m- pla,-,-,l upon the iiihcivnt educative value of ,-ertuin 
. studies, particularly for certain grades in (he sclua.l life „f the 

• i-lii-lrnt. Due n-cngnil ion should U- given |, v e, lu.-at, .rs to dial ' 

operation, with local in, lus( rial, mercantile.' an, I manufacturing 
•liter, -Is win -. 1 1 is essential for (he Iiipst eiri-ctive an, I leas! wasteful 
nisi i net ion in eoinineniil hruticliv*. A rcadjusi nienl of courses 
will, m "nr traditional ediieatiotial organization and of its adin’ihis 
ls ; diijslily de.4rnl.le irt-orJeV to articulate and accredit the 

• excellent instruction that is now pi veil' in exITaiiiiiriil dr nonacademic 

apencies a.s emergency preparation f,, r specific, careers in l.usiness, 
domestic or foreipn. ( oniinercial edu<-ati,m is as fun, la ntal and 

. < '» preparing for a foreipn career in the service of the'fiov. 

erninciit. Tn, I list rv. irade. and diplomacy are work inp conjointly in 
creat nip a new international policy for the nations of the world. The 
lc.-l.ni, pie of commerce must I.,e familiar to the consul and diplomat of 
the f’iture. The social and ji-liginus welfare work „f a nation in for-'., 
eipn hclds. with or without the supervision or patronape of the 

- (ioverimieiit. ean not be eflieient without traininp in foreipn rela- 
tions eunrsert based "on the fiuidnmeiitals of coiniiil-iviiil education. 

K, In, •aiional authorities are inclining more and more. to the belief, 
common am, mp l.usiness turn, that edueatioiial opportunities in- the 
established schools of fin-; Nation have not responded to economic 
needs. 'A Kii|H-rficia! ..study of the eafah.pues of ofir school* and 
colleges reveals at a plane- n more widespread interest in this (pies- ’ 
tion mid a desire, to ihnke such jin adjustment of 'courses ns the 
resiiutres and character of tjicse schools iimj permit ‘ ^ 

- This is particularly true. since UH4, due to t he •prdpagnndn‘*that lias 1 
Thvii carried on in the United States through the press and public- 
foruiii in (he interest of larger foreign commercial opportunities for 
the Nation, This interest has hiid^u -concrete expression : ill .recent 
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Federal legislative enactments; in an extended service in certain 

executive departments; State, Treasury, and Commerce in particular; 
in the annual conferences of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress, and other organizations; in the appointnfent of 
foreign trade and foreign relations committees of many commercial 
bodies} and ill the general quickening of academic curiosity. 

One intist not judge, however, the correlation of the Nation's eco- 
nomic needs and educational opportunities solely by this general and 
popular interest. The Nation was developing a foreign trada of con- 
siderable find enviable size prior to 1914. Our exports and imports 
increased as follows in the jieriod of 10 years between 1904 and 15)14 : 
Exports, from $1,4(>0,S27,271 to $2, 304,575), 148 ; imports, from $991,- 
087,871 to £1,893,925,057. It was, therefore, high time that there 
should be serious and sequential investigation of actual conditions 
by the enlightened business men of this country, with the desire of 
promoting and fostering foreign trade. 


N ational /' yi'c/t/n I ru/l e Council, — The National Foreign Trade 
^Council, whose slogan is “Greater prosperity throijgh greater for- 
eign t'rade.” had its beginning in this laudable desire. The council 
was formed in May, 1914, as a permanent body “to endeavor to co- 
ordinate tiie foreign- trade activities of the Nation.” Throe annual 
Conventions of the council have been held since the meeting in Wash- 
ington— at St!' Jamis in 1915, at New Orleans in 1916, and at Pitts- 
burgh in- January, 1917.- The work of this convention is carried on 
largely by means of group conferences on questions pertinent to the 
purposes of the council. Commercial education for foreign trade was 
one of the niain topics for discussion nt the St. Louis convention. 

National Education A sftooiot I n the field of education very 
little has been done thus far by committee work or by conferences 
designed to promote foreign service. The National Education Asso- 
ciation has a department on business'' education and committees on 
votentfonal education and foreign relations. The association Has not 
given, however, special attention to this type, of education. 

Doubtless a large number Of educators throughout the United 
States have been interested, as individuals, in the problem of training 
for foreign service arid have sensed the urgent need of some solution, 
or attempt at solution, which would permit the schools of this country 
to prepare-and equipyoung men and young, wpmen for tills service 
^by :i ri<)ord i ria ted toU rse of instructfon, with .proper correlation iri 
respect to local needs. This, interest, hoWever, has been largely local 
and detached. It. has. shown itself only in the introduction of some 
’pew course of study, or in a modification in the presentation of an 
%'der-qnej >ften out 6f„ relation to the end to be- accomplished and 
failing, thereforefidft^ ‘ *% * -1* f y. 


INTRODUCTION, 9 

, « 

A distinctive kind of training is necessary as preparation for scr-v- \ 
ice in the foreign field, Career intent with respect to a subject or 
a course of study plays nowhere a more important role than in the 
teaching of subjects, singly or' in groups, that are considered to be 
of prime importance as preparation for a foreign career. I refer 
to the teaching of modem languages, geography, and history. The 
teaching of the latter in particular demands careful consideration 
with the view of such modification in study content and method of 
presentation as will make its pursuit of greater value to the student 
with a foreign career in view. 

k'dueational con f err nee 6n training for foreign service .— The first 
conference to he held in the United States for the specific purpose 
of discussing the problem from the standpoint of government, busi- 
ness, and education, in order to ascertain a modus oporandi in the 
establishment of an adequate course of instruction through the co- 
operation of those three essential agencies, was cidled by the Com- 
missioner of Education, of the United States. In the preliminary 
arrangements for this conference the Commissioner of Education 
had the cooperation of the Director General of the Pan American 
Union, the Director of the Consular Service, and the Chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Under date of April 10 and April 1-2. 1915, a letter with respect 
to the conference was sent by the organizing secretary to the presi- 
dents jof certain universities, including the Universities of Alabama, 
California, Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin, Yale University, Georgia School of Technology, Unj- 
lersity of ( It ion go, Tulane University, Johns Hopkins I'jnivcrsity, 
Harvard University, Dartmouth College, and the University of Cin- 
cinnati The following quoted paragraph sets forth the character 
of the conference as proposed at that time: . 

A small Katherine of the presidents and intiS-ested faculty members of some 
25 " f our Institutions will be asked to entire for not more than two 

sessions In a constrivtive discussion of a few specific 'questions hearing on ed» 
rational opportunities in our country for proper instruction in diplomacy and 
trmie. 


The letter of invitation from the Commissioner of Education of 
the United States, under date of May 20, 1915, follows. This letter, 
in accordance with the expressed desire of the cooperating committee, 
was sent hot only to the presidents of the above list of colleges, bub- 
to many others in all sections-of the country. This list included alt 
State and urban universities of public atid private support. 

Bear Sir: Becent keen interest In the foreign field dm the part of the larger 1 
business Interests with foreign trade connections and of foreign service bureaus 
of the United States Government has given rise » and 

, ... . - / \ ... .. ;• 
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spouding Interest in the educational world, ieuding to un inquiry mul study by. 
certain bureaus, educational Institutions, business associations, and individuals 
ns to the desirability of this training, its content, and method of establishment. 

In view of the above interest it has been suggested that an early conference 
of representatives from. the lnrger universities should he called to discus^ the 
present and future needs of Government and business for well-trained men to 
•engage In service in. the foreign held, and educational facilities for meeting 
these needs, the character of instruction for this specific training, and the 
means of Its establishment in schools, “olleges. nml universities. ✓ • 

Acting In cooperation with the Id rector of the Consular Service, the Chief 
• of the Bureau of Foreign and I tannest Ic Commerce. the Director General of 
the Fun American Uniou. I have the pleasure, as Commissioner of Education 
of the United States, to Invite your institution jto be represented at the Pre-- 
litninary Conference on Educational Preparation for Foreign Service, which 
will meet iii Washington. D. C.. Octoltcr 4 and .*», 1015, at the Pan American 
Union Building. I>r. Glen Kevin Swiggett. who has had under consideration 
for several years plans for the establishment of adequate taiucntional prepara- 
tion in bur schools, colleges, and universities for foreign service training, has 
been invited to net ns secretary of the conference. 

Owing to the importance and purpose of t Ids conference, it is highly desirable 
that your institution be represented by > ourself or that member of your faculty 
who can la*st-. serve In the constructive discussion of. tin* sjMritic subject for 
which the conference is called. It is cun test ly imped, further, that you 'will 
appoint your representative liuiiuHliiitely in order- That details' concerning ami 
the program ortho conference may be mailed to 1 dm before the close of the 
present scholastic year. • 

I have the honor to 'he, sir, oil behulf of the committee. 

Your obedient servant, m 


1*1 1 II. A NUKlt 1*. Cl.,\XTON, 

('owmixitioiwr of IJtlmcation. 


Cooperating committee: 

Philander P. Cluxton, Commissioner of Education. 

John Barrett. Director General Pun American 1 hi ion. \ • 

Wilbur J. Carr, Director 'of the Consular Service. 

Edward Ewing Pratt, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign ami Domestic Com- 
merce. . 

. Olen Levin Swiggett, assistant secretary gcnerul. Second Pan American .Scitm- 
tiiic Congress, organising ’secretary. 

Favorat>lc*replies were received in response to this invitation from 
most of the institutions to which it had been sent, and delegates were 
appointed to attend the conference. The tentative program included 
the nances of men prominent in the affairs of the Nation and well 
known for their interest in (juestions bearing on foreign relations. 
As the summer advanced, however, the cooperating committee 
i found that.it would be- not only impossible to carry out the program’ 
$4V planned, but that many of t)ie delegates to the conference,: par- . 
itjcularly those living at some distance from rW^Mlfington, were 
v 4oubtful whether they could attend the conferen# e of ^dober 4, com- 
;ing a^ it did at the very beginning of the scholastic yea??\The Con- 
st * 
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ference was, therefore, postponed until a later and more favorable 
tune. 


Conference of December 31 , 191 &— It was finally decided that it 
would be opportune to hold the Conference on. Training for Foreign 
•Sen ice in connection with the subsection on commercial education 
of the Second Tan American Scientific Congress, to be held in 
" nsllin gton, December 27, 1015, to January 8, 1016, and invitations 
to that effeet were.aguin mailed by the Commissioner of Education. 
December 31, 1915, was the* date selected for the conference, which, 
through the courtesy of the governing board and director general, 
was to be held in the Pan American Union Building. In view of the 
fact that the sessions of the Scientific Congress were to be open to the 
public and that the program of the subsection on commercial educa- 
tion had emphasized training for foreign as well as domestic trade, 
it was decided finally to modify somewhat the character of the 
conference and revert to a procedure in accord with the earlier 1 
intention of the committee, of organization of the conference. The 
Director of the Consular Service and the president of the National 
Foreign Trade Council were invited to discuss the subject of training 
for foreign sen ice from the standpoint of government and business. 

A * orll . m I l >a P or wns presented at the conference from Hie stand- 
jmiiit of education. In lieu of this, the discussion of' the points 
brought out jn the. papei-s of Mr. Carr and Mr. Farrell permitted* 
an expression of opinion of wide range on the part of the many 
educators present and gave to the conference, as. originally planned, 
the character of a symposium on educational preparation for foreign 

1 



MORNING SESSION* n ' 

The opening .session of the conference ^vas hold in the Pan Ameri- 
can Union Building. Tlie Commissioner of Education of the United 
States presided at this session! Owing to the illness of the organiz- 
ing secretary of the conference, I)r. F. E. Farrington, of the Bureau 
of Education, acted as secretary. The attendance of prominent 
men of business, education, and government testified to the im- 
portance and timeliness of the topic and justified fully the calling 
of the conference. * 

1 he presiding officer in calling the conference to order announced 
that the meeting would he informal, and expressed t.lie kope that the 
discussion might lead to the appointment of a committee to continuo 
tlie work of the conference and carry out its wishes. A steering 
committee was appointed, consisting of Dean David Kinley. of- the 
University of Illinois; Prof. E. I). Adams, of Lclaml Stanford Jr. 
University ; and Prof. (I. W. Hoke, of Miami University. ( 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN. 

Dr. Philander P. (laxton, the presiding officer.* introduced the 
subject of the conference witfi the following remarks: 

The ChiAiiiMAN. It was contemplated to hold a conference here in / 
October of this year to discuss the -question of training men for * 
foreign servi^ It was found advisable for several reasons to post-< 
pone the meeting until this time. There would .have been more time 
for it then, but we decided to . call the meeting now in order that 
many who are in the, city for the sessions of the Pan American 
Scientific Congress and of other associations and congresses might 
ho present without additional cost of time and travel. The meeting 
*s to he informal. Jts purpose is to consider’ the 'means, of prepara- 
tion -for a comparatively new kind of service, the consciousness of 
ihe need of which has come to us quite suddenly. 

Until recently we were well out of the great current of world- wide 
politics; now wo have been, swept into this current and whatever 
happens anywhere in the world — even in the remotest parts of it-^- 
I\as a, bearing upon pur affairs. There is a general feeling that 
|many ipf the men who haVe * represented past in the Uiplo- 
•j^atie/andvC^nsirlay Services -hay^iiot-.had the Kind of preparation 
diost needed. We ‘are now. becoming conscious of the'* fact that our 
diplomatic and consular representatives need a specific kind 6f 
Knowledge and a ; definite sort of training. ^ «. 
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There has recently, been held here in Washington a Pan American 
financial congress. We have been considering the possibility of plac- 
ing (he world’s finances upon a basis of dollars and cents, instead of 
continuing it on a basis of pounds, shillings, and pence. We are 
thinking about sending our products to every part of the civilized 
world. We are beginning to Understand that there will soon be 
given to us the responsibility of industrial and commercial leader- 
ship to a degree iii which it has never come to us before. Things 
that are happening on the other side of the water are changing the 
» center of gravity of the world. Instead of coining to us gradually 
in a wav that would have made it easier for us to respond, responsi- 
bility of leadership is coming upon ug with a rush. • 

Ail over the country 1 find a great eagerness to do something, 
i find more interest in the study of foreign languages and of com- 
meicial subjects in schools»fhan we have known before. Three or 
four times within the past few months there hit vd called upon me 
representatives of the so-called business colleges of the United • 
States with suggestions for confidences and for the organization of 
better and liioVe adequate means of doing the work of preparing 
young men anil women for their part in the larger domestic and 
foreign commerce in which we. must engage, in the immediate future. 

I hope there itiay grow out' of this day’s work a movement that will 
finally result in the means for whatever kind and degree and quantity 
of preparation may he needed. 

With vour approval and advice I propose to appoint a committee 

to consider this whole matter thoroughly and to lend to it, through 

the Bureau of Education, such assistance as* I can in making. all ) 

necessary inquiries and in making Jcnown its findings. • On this * 

committee, as on all other committees for the purpose of making 

fundamental investigations and determining purposes and policies of 

education, there will he need for two classes of men— men of affairs 

and of broad knowledge of conditions and needs and a comprehen- 

sion of aims and purposes, and. also ’men of professional knowledge 

of principles and methods of education and technical skill in their . 

application. ' The former will help to set the problems of education 

for foreign service and for employment in commercial activities. The 

latter will help to work them out. , ' ~ ' 

/ » 


THE -DIRECTOR GENERAL OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 

Mr John Barrett, Director General of the Dan American Union 
and Secmsi ty Genera 1 of the Second Pan American Scientific Cpn- 
gross, addressed the conference as Allows : 

Mr. BaRRett. Ladies and gentlemen, I am not going to make an 
nddiess, but shall just say a word to yon ip order to tie sip, so to 
speak, this meeting .with _t&e Second P» n American Scientific Con- 

" v ■ • - *•:,* , f < V < ■ ■ . V "i ~ 
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j gress. I am here this morning, in a sense, by the request of our ex- 
ecutive committee, to make you feel that you are a part of this great 
international gathering, although your conference has its own pro- 
! gram: * . 

| , I think you will all be interested to know thaUhere has never be- 

fore been manifested in the history of the Western Hemisphere such 
common interest or common sympathy or such united purpose as 
has been shown by the delegates of. all the countries represented at 
the Second Pan American Scientific Congress. It is a very interest 
ing fact that all these delegates have come here with tlie sincere ap- 
preciation of their responsibilities. 

The large number of delegates present and the dominant note .of 
their conversations reveal a bond of sympathy and a common interest 
and testify to the need of action in the Western Hemisphere, at a 
time when conditions across the waters make it necessary that all the 
Americas should unite to nVeet the|J>v situation with winch they are 
confronted. There is a feeling that the Western Hemisphere; in-* 
telleetualjy as well as'financially, must get ready for the conditions 
that will follow this conflict across the seas. I think I speak, how- 
ever, the real sentiment of the congress when I tell yon that withal 
there is nothing in this* congivss 'which is.in'the slightest degree an- 
tagonistic to Europe or antagonistic to the rest of the world outside 
of the Western Hemisphere. There is a feeling that this great strug- 
^ gle is so far-reaching in its possible results that the Western Hemi- 
sphere must be prepared for any contingencies, and that we must be 
one as sailors ami soldiers, must be one in financial matters, and 
that there should run through the mind of every man, woman, and 
child throughout the Western Hemisphere the thought that the very 
life of the United States and of je\Vrv one of these Republics may be 
determined by the attitude of all the American Repiihlics this 
question of Pan Americanism, following the Conclusion of Jjie war. 

. i Many of the delegates have said to me that, no matter how ex- 
traordinarily regrettable it would be if there should l*} flny possible 
conflict between Europe on the one hand' and the United States oh 
v the other, whichever side is victorious in this war. there will be little 
or no love for the United States. The victors will say that they won 
... in spite of the United States and of Pan America — for Pan America 
is absolutely one with the United States in its attitude of neutrality 
in this struggle — and whichever side loses will say thut it has* lpst, 
^ b^catise’of the attitude of Pan America* . 


i ■; Every delegate realizes that' the* power of Europe will be so ex- 
^;traordfeary‘. ftHtfwiiig this war in arms, that it will be backed so 
• strongly by feeling, which often can hot be controlled, that the 
^ . ^estern _ Hemisphere must stand together for the protection of 
^ntseljfe ;6f its culture; as well ^ as pf : its coihmerce andvjts trade, aild 

J * I* 
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thih there must be a bon'd of union that will ullow of no question 
of division, for under division there is failure. There is a feeling 
that -f, by any possible development of events, the sovereignty of 
. the United States were to be ^successfully assaulted, it would" in- 
imitably follow that tile sovereignty of all other America n republics 
would suffer the sn me experience; and, similarly, it follows that 
.if the Littin- American republics- lost their sovereignty, ours would 
. go also, because no foreign foe could achieve victory over them except 
by a victory over the United States. 

loucnn not develop political unity unless you have the financial 
nnd intellectual forces of this country working along the same lines 
as the commercial and political. 

And- hero we see the tremendous importance of this gathering this 
morning to discuss the question of preparation of our young men for 
' foreign service. . The very germ, the very 'seed, tlint is sown here 
may yet develop ( into one of the most powerful influences for the 
, development of that American solidarity upon which the ".very per- 
manency of the Western Hemisphere may depend. It will be a 
tremendous influence in making the Monroe doctrine a’ Pan American 
dqj^rine; and I can say to you here that, although this congress, not 
being political, can ijot write into its final act any declaration that 
makes the Monroe doctrine a Pan American. doctrine, there, is a mani- 
fest feeling among all the delegates, a sympathy on their part, in- 
terpreting the attitude of Latin America toward the great question 
which to-day brings us face to face. It is most interesting and 
gratifying to fed that this very hour, through the influence of this 
congress and those that have preceded it, and through tn^ character 
of all Pan Americans, the Monroe doctrine is absolutely nnd com- 
pletely a Pan American doctrine, which will mean, unless we mis- 
interpret the significance of this meeting and the attitude of the 
Latin-American members, that e\ery Latin-American country and 
every Latin-American citizen, intellectually, morally, and phys- 
ically, would stand for the sovereignty and integrity of the United 
.Sta les jf it were, attacked by a foreign fin*, just, as quickly and readily 
as the I nited States would stand for their sovereignty if they were 
attacked by a foreign foe. 

So with, that spirit pervading this mighty gathering of the 
Western Hemisphere,, it is indeed fortunate that there can be this, 
as it were, parallel assemblage of men and women, having a cousinly- 
relation with the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, to comc “ 
together to-day to. work out in p practical way, this splendid spirit, i 
.this Pan American spirit, through a discussion of means for educat-- 
ing'oilr young men for the foreign service. 

* I extend to you mosUsincerc greetings and welcome and wish you J 
^e .^eat^t^ucceia iqyour dabo^t^, ■' 
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PREPARATION FOIT THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 

Following Mr. BnrretCs remarks the presiding ollieer intmlurwl 
Mr. Wilbur ,1. C'arr, l)irector of tho Consular Service of the. United 
States, one of the principal speakers of the conference, and under 
whose direction this service is improving rapidly. The men en- 
gaged in it are trained to undertake ami perform. duties that increase 
in proportion' to the complexity of foreign trade rtd at ions and the 
participation of the government of {lie United States in the same, 
Mr. Uarr spoke as follows: »« 

. Mr. Cxiut. In entering upon the.consideratinn of educational train- 
ing’for the Consular Service, ! presume we should first impure what 
constitutes the duties of the Consular Senior. and, second, what is 
the demand for inei\ for that service. In discussing these points it 
should be borne clearly in mind, that what* I sav*. does not jpply to 
the diplomatic branch, of the foreign service hut only to the con- 
sular branch." . 

Ti»e principal functions of, consuls of the United States are to pro- 
mote the rightful interests of American citizens: to protect, thejm in 
till of the privileges guaranteed hv. treaty or conceded by usage; to 
vise and when so authorized to issue passports: when- permitted by 
treaty, to take«charge of and settle the personal estates of American 
cjtizens who die abroad without legal or other representatives; k»„ 
ship, discharge, and under certain conditions to maintain and semi 
home American seamen ; to settle disputes between masters and sea- 
men of /American vessels; to investigate charges qf mutiny and in- 
subordination* on the high seas and to send mutineers to the United 
States for trial: to render assistance in the case of ^wrecked or 
stranded American vessels and under certain circumstances to take 
charge of the wrecks and cargoes; to certify to the correctness of 
the valuation of mcrchaifdUo slopped from foreign countries to tjie 
United States; to act as official witnesses to marriages of American . 
citizens abroad; to aid in the enforcement of the immigration laws} 
to enforce the sanitary laws of the United States in respect to* x’cssels 
and cargoes and passengers; to take .depositions and to perform all 
other acts which notaries public in the United States are required or 
authorized to perform; to promote American commerce by keeping 
the Government and through it the business men of the United > 
Stales informed in regard to economic and industrial conditions 
abroad, aiding in marketing merchandise in foreign countries, and 
in making connections between American and foreign commercial 
houses. In the countries where tlxe United States still possesses ex- 
‘tratejrritorial rights the consuls exereisie judicial functions in respect' 
to Ajnerican citizens and their property- ' 
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For thexliscliarge of those, various functions in foreign countries 
tie Lulled .States maintains a consular organization with a per- 
M.nnol of alKiut l.«.s! men made up of 5 consuls general at large, 
\\ ith salaries at $=>.000 a year plus expenses; 50 consuls general, jvitli 
salaries of from $U00 to $I‘_>,<>00; L>33 consuls, with* salaries of from 
*« W«»0: 03., suhonlinate officers, such as vice consuls con- 
t nss|> ; " l,s * interpreters, ami consular agents, will, salaries of 
, from nothing to SWUM), 713 clerks ami other employees with salaries 
of from *100 to $1,800; total, 1.(572. 

Of the nicniliers of the Consular Service only about 385 nre 
m the classified cavil service, namely: File consuls general at large, 

• cou ^ ,o «*n«»i»i-«>«i>-ta„ts, •>& stu ,ient 

. 1,u ' so classified jx.sitions is hv wav of examination 

^iiml appointment to a consulship of the eighth or ninth class, a 
consular nssistantsliip. or a student interpretership. The regulations - 
; governing adm.ss.on. to the Consular Service l,y examination have, 
hecn in foi-ce only a little over nine years. During that period the 
tic"- appointments to the servifce. from the eligible ljst certified hv 

ie hoard of examiners have averaged only a little more than ‘>7 a 
your. . 

In nearly all the discussions that I have read in the past in regard 
.to education for (he Consular Service comparatively little attention 
.has nee ii given to the jmmtier of men who under the most favorable 
circumstances could expect to gain admission to the service in any 
■ one .tear: therefore I invite vour specinf attention to the fact that 

. ,lK *.; , . v *‘ n, » tv '"•ml^rof new appointments to. the classified 

positions in the. Consular Service since 1!»0(J. has U-en ‘>7 The 
actual p.;ol.lem before „s is. therefore, the proper education "of about 
-i nun e.uffi .tear foF admission to classified positions in the Consular 
. ei t ice. This .is not a large number certainly, but when tv e stop’ to 
I' ? >ns “ lcr nwt , V'j'y (l>« performanco in a highly efficient manner of the 
functions which I have outlined, but the. great inlluence which these 
annual recruits to the servipe can have upon the rtdi.tions.of 0 ftr 
nismess men with-the business men of other eoiintries, and particu- 
larly tipqn the relations winch tliw Government shall have, with 
the governments of other nations, I think you . will agree with me 

. at t ,e ,s w »rthy oHithe careful consideration of so 

important a body as this .congress. . . • , 

! fc was ‘he. practice of the Government of the United* 
States to send abroad as its consular^oflicers, men chosen from civil ^ 

hfe on account of politioal or socialfnfluence, who were entirely inex- 
penanced irv arhinl r/incttlnn wa M i> ± n ? J 
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burli u system, the (iovernment was fortunate in obiu i tiin«r a consider- 
able number <d* very capable and ivpivscnttttive nmn. who reflected 
crodif upon their country and performed efficient mmvkc lor it. But 
it was impossible to ox peel uniformly satisfactory results, lu order 
to satisfy the rapidly growing needs of the ('onMilnr Service, due to 
the keener interest which -our people were taking in foreign trade, 
! Congress enacted legislation jn FKa> which made possible the re- 
organization of the sen iee and the promulgation of rules requiring 
that the quali heat ions of ertefi candidate for appointment should he 
tested by a ho Wi 4if examiners. 

,A\ lien the \ nited States proscribed the rules requiring candidates 
f^r the Consular Sendee to undergo examination to detornane their 
fitness for appointment, it merely adopted in modified form a svs 
tom which other older nations had long before found to be Mrossnry 
to the efficiency and proper administration of their consular or- 
ganizations. Nearly all the continental nations had for years re 
quired candidates for consular appointments to undergo some kirn! of 
examination to determine their fitness. 

The rules^ prescribed by the Provident of the l 'nited Sfite.s pro 
silent on the subject of preliminary educational training of candi- 
dates, hut place upon the hoard of examiner? the duties of determin- 
ing the qualifications of the- candidate!?. In practice, however, and 
by way of consideration for the .'convenience of candidates, the Presi- 
dent restricts designations^ for examinations to tho^c candidates 
whose applications indicate sufficient education for consular work 
and the purposes of examination. A college or university education 
is not a requirement. although it is considered highly desirable, and 
a candidate not exceeding *0 years of age who ha> had only a high- 
school education may Ik* designated for examination. 

The examination is both written and oral. The w ritten examina- 
tion embraces tin* subjects of— 

T: Tnferimtioiinl. amrltime. Mini i-ouiiuemul law. 

II, pMliftcu! i«< 1 (luu'tiierrfal v'e^gnu.ihy. 

Iff. Aril hind in 

IV, MYnieni langium'i** c Fremli. Mvrmnn. <>r Spai’mh. ;.»>U In |ot« any 

i»t,hers t hut the « *:• ia1i«hih*s Uesltv to fuihmii.l 

V. Nutuml. imlustrhtl. ami oanmercial iv>tturms ami cmnuicrve of the 
rnhtMl States. , > 

VI. Political iH'onumy. 

VII. Amerleurt history, gnvernmejit and Institutions. 

Vltf. MpcTeriy history t since .I-ATO) of EijrojH». South Auieriea. ipal the Fay 

~ East. . , 

The oral examination is designed to determine the- candidate’s 
business ability, alertness, general contemporary information^ and 
natural fitness for the service, ineluding moral, mental* ijnd physical 
qualifications, character, address, and general education and good 
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command of Iuiglish. It also includes an examination in s|ienkiug 
minimi foreign languages. In the oral examination (lie board con- 
.d.lers the character and deposition of tlu; candidate: his person- 
al.’ty as rewaled by he address, maimers. |HMSnnal appearance, and 
health; his intelligence as it may he indicated hy his readiness aiu^ 
ic><>ureefulne>s. the tael and judgment which he shows, his know!*. 

. ^ K - Imglish language, and the accuracy of his replies to the 

questions asked of him. Then his business experienw and aliilitv 
are considered upon his own statements and other information 
before the board of examiners. The oral test corresponds to the 
examination whieh every business man makes of a prosjHVtivc em- 
ployee.’ Although very generally misunderstoiKl, there is ill reality 
imthin^ especially extraordinary about it onee its exart purpose* is 
known. * 

I he two examinations count oipnilly, a total general average of 
SO Iming mpiiixul 11 s the passing mark. 

itr.sri/rs oi i:x wiinai ions. 


Since the reorganization of the Consular Service in 1000 and the 
r 'strict inn of admission to (Iiom* candidates who had been declared 
eligible l>v tlie examining hoard, l.o.ai per-ons haw Ihm»ii designated 
for examination. (Inly 710, or Im.s per rent, of these upjiearod for 
examination, of whieh numhor only :JU, or 10,7 percent, passed tdie 
examination ami were certified ns eligible for appointment : lM S have 
already received appointments, and 00 are still on (he eligible list 
awaiting appointment. 

I bus in nine years all but -0 men who passed the examinations 
June received appointments. Some of the ii’.‘ withdrew their names, 
some were from o\ er rep resented States, and the eligibility of some 
expired. 

The number of c^ftnlidutes certified by the board of examiners ns 
eligible for appointment lias as a rule only slightly exceeded the 
demand, but these candidates have not always l>een of the type 
which the board would haw preferred to certify, or which the inter- 
ests of a high-grade service require, There haw been a nunilier of 
reasons why our Consular Service has not uniformly attracted as 
high a type of mien fronMhe standpoint of educational attainments 
as some of the foreign consular services. Our system is still new, 
and it rests not upon acts of Congress bpr upon presidential orders.. 
It has bt^n oftentimes difficult to convince candidates '.that' " the^ 
wrvicse; is ‘free from'; politics and that the tenure is permanent* 
Young men, particularly, do not like to enter the service under thes* 
conditions. Another discouraging fact has been the inadequacy 
iwiuuneration An >rap ris with ,> that offered : > by, * commercial " jj d 
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profeWiiimT pursuit s. Young men in Ammon have not yet acquired 
•tlihtdrfgh regard fur public service ns a career that is so apparent 
■in Ki trope. 

difficulties will gradually disappear as our Consular 
Serxjco .liirotao better known, and ll»o defects of organisation and 
con ipvitij lion are remedied. Itxleed. they are already diMipj taring. 
-It i> proper (Y« sav that e\en though tenure is still at (lie pleasure « »f 
4hpJ Yerddcnt . and under our gowriuiieiilul system (lint Condition i> 
not easy to change. it i* to day practically |h rmaiient, and then* is 
no reason to l>elie\e lliat any adniihist ration will hereafter nudert,j{;v 
to change the system nr mider coti>ular position* Ic-s permanent. 
Then* is no reason to doiiht that a young man with proper <puili.i- 
cation- who enters (he service now may expert to cnrtlinue mi trig 
ns lie is efficient and his conduct is sulisfa* lory. 

Ill <»nler t<*yo»nvrt the misapprehension that ]>o1itiral inthienee is 
necessary to gain admission to examinations, ! should say that none 
is neees-ary. Then’ exists a praetfn*, for the convenience of *!ie 
(Impart incut as well as of the eundidatc, of ad; in*; a eaudidate to place 
on file a letter from the Senator** from his State, recommending 
. f-otiSeiiting to his appointment. 'Phis practice is duo to the feet that 
under our ('(institution appointments to the ('on-ular Service are’ 
made by the President with tlic advice and roiiNcnruf the Senate; 
hence, it is desirable to know.. hefotv suhmiltmg.au appointment to 
the Senate, whether the Senator's from. the State from which the 
eaiididntc comes aiv willing to recommend that the Senate give, its 
consent to the appointment. Tliis is as far as |»olitinil itrtb^nce 
extend* to conciliar appointments, and I have yet to learn of any 
Senator of citlier party in recent years who has refused to give his 
consent to a candidate desiring to take the exa initiations, once he 
could Ik’ assured of the litne-s of the candidate. 

nrsiitAnn.riT of iu:<,»rii:iN<; m siNrss omaKNa:. 

Some of (»ur business men are fond of the view that. the Consular 
Service should he made up of men who have had practical business 
experience, and this view exist* not only to some extent in tin* 
United States hut also in (Jeruiuny and (i resit Hrituin, and pre- 
sumably in Franco and other countries. It is based, howevej*, upon 
the fact that the business men see only one phase of the activities of 
vCQiiHMls, namely, that of. direct promotion of commerce* and they 
;oyerl(H>k;si‘verul other important duties of consuls included, among 
■ meiitionecl. * It is an interesting cj ironist a nee, 
that of the men holding the two highest position^ in the American 
^Consular' 'Service* gained strictly through promotion for merit, one 
^aa, a « r vspa pet publisher -before' he entered the Consular Service, 
and the otherilwas' T trained 'as a naval officer and afterwards resigned 

1 s \ 
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; ’-' J illto Tlu> first had very litlU*. it any, netiuil 

I»| UK' S <‘\]M'rioiitV. Few of tl««‘ nun in tin- second class of consuls 
general /s«n lie mi ill to have luid business. training. all hbuglr several 
:tii".nu (lion Ini vc Iveeti newspaper editors and publishers. In the 
'•i"'* of consuls geiicr.il tvvj^liad business experience. one had 

*1 :1 lawyer, mnl one n iiewspiijier correspondent prior to entrance 
Hi" *1'*’ * onsnlnr Service. In other classes ninny of tin- most efti- 
cieiit ollicers an* men who have liml m. o.\|H-rience in business. ' 

A caivfnl examination of the records of tfic jiersonnel outlie 
Alltel ieau Cmi-uhir Service fails to show that men who Imve lutd 
actuul business- experience make the Iwst consular officers. Indeed, 
ilicv <lo not si io\v ifiat any particular vocation or profession is mpo- 
rn.r to any otficr in training men for successful eonoifiii career* 
Another objection (o die proposition (lint consuls should fie trained 
liUsine»s men is (fiat the (iovcrnincnt will never lie nfile to induce a 
large, nmutier of men of n high order «r ability to give up the iude- 
pcmlenee anil rewanls of a successful private business for the meager 

l'c"sa(io" now or likely to lie ottered. yud (he onsucressfiil or j 

iinsliiK'iv Imsiness. uiau is not da tiled. ■ t 

Neither .!•' ranee, (.erniany. nor (ireal Britain now makes oven as j 
nil effort hr Hm- \ tt it t*»l Si;iti»s*tn oiiruump* Niisintss men t* j 
cuter the Consular Service. *5 rent Britain tried to recruit men of 

some in isi ness experiemv, lint failed. The royal .mission on 

• ■ml service which investigated (he matter in UU i said: ! " 

Vbnobjci-i aiiiint til lias not Imvii iitliilmM. Tonne men |n bosinrs* Mini foresee 

MI...SS la Unit lairsaii are a..i atiraeieil liy |.r..J.sis ..f „ „„ 1M il,,r ear. or ; 

"Ml.- of the i sj. ||„. iiialorliy are liaa.|i,a|.|ol la l.v t!.e eti- 

f..r.o| nesl.s-t of tta-lr stinli.-s ilarltis IM-Ir Imsaa-ss life. The 

r.o.,„i„en.| Is to roriili III.-II "ill! a L-«Hl ,i nili.ti al mi ace .-orr.>s|«>i„H„ K 

=' "'<• Mtii. alional system of .milry. nn.l ,lieu lo enable 

ill. in. by sillily of business inetboils ami oiioael vvlib Imsbiess life. 

> laie I lie iiitercsis anil amii-iiuile the requirements o/ British MK-r. liUlllK 

formally already trains Iter men after their selection for appoint* 
nieiit. 

IVfsniiallv. I am more strongly convineed each year that Imilding 
up an efficient service requires that admission lie restricteil to vonng 
men with proper educational equipment and that the greater part of 
the professional training slum Id take place after entrance into the 
service. . Business rxpcrieiiccevon for a few months is of the greatest 
value/ but ji/ would Inf a, mistake to make it an absolute retjuireineutia, 
for admission. ’ 

;• ■ ■ ■/ v • ; ■ ■„< 

toMr.utiNox or • KXTiL\.vcr. mxjrutr.MgxTa or various oovr.Rxvritxm 

The preliminary educational requirements for admimiontptKc 
ftxaminations are in'FnnceDractii^v be <v..iiv n | rt nf Lr 


df 
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degree; in Germany none are prescribed, but the examination is 
almost a dead letter, and admission direct to the. service is condi- 
tional upon what is equivalent with us tya university degree; in 
Great Britain none are actually prescrib/l, although preference is 
given to men who have at least the equivalent of a university degree; 
the United States requires no specified preliminary education, al- 
though in practice a candidate must have as a rule the equivalent of 
a course jft high school. 

An examination of the entrance requirements of Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and the United States shows that all include in . 
'their examinations for the consular service . modern languages, 
usually ^jj eral, geography anti political economy ; Germany, France, 
and the United States include international Jaw ; France and Ger- 
many include^ municipal law and commerce; Great Britain nn^l tho 
United States include commercial and maritime ht\v and arithmetic; 
Germany and the United States include general history; Germany 
includes the subject of consular service; while France. ret fui res diplo- 
matic history anti private international law.. * 

Therefore, the subjects which the larger nations regard as essen- 
tial for candidates for the consular service to know are modern 
languages, particularly English, French. German, and Spanish; com- 
mercial and maritime law; geography; political economy; general 
history; arithmetic; international law; commerce.' All of these sub- 
jects are .included in the requirements for admission to the Consular 
Service of the United States, although much less stress is placed 
upon a knowledge of modern languages than is- desirable! The. rea- 
son for this is a very practical one, however. The- study of modern 
languages in this country has not attained sufficient popularity or 
thoroughness to permit an attempt to raise our consular require- 
ments* to the standard. of the European examinations. 

While -mentioning* the subject of modern languages permit me to 
say that if the young men who come to us from the universities of 
the country exhibit correctly the results of the instruction usually 
given, there must be something radically 'wrong with the modern- 
language instruction. because few of them seem to be able to make 
practical use of the languages they have studied,- cither in conversa- 
tion or in writing. : ' 

With the facts before you in regard to the' requirements of the 
! f Uriited States ahd other Governments for admission to the consular . . . 
iisemce, it seems hardjy necessary for me to say more, But I should, " l 
tb add a f ew thoughts upon the subject, which yo^ may* wish to 
consider* ■>* ^ 

^i'^The Georg#: Washington' University for tome, time carried on 
most useful work, designed to prepare men tor the Diplomatic' and- , 
Coiisular ‘ Service?' ^Otli®r .teducatjtaniai- "jiistitutions ,:havesicourses,.y ofe,,* . 
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which you doubtless know, of more or less thoroughness; but, *1 
think you will agree with me, from the statistics I have given, that 
it. is very doubtful whether it is either necessary or wise to' consider 
the. establishment of a special institution in any wise -corresponding 
to Annapolis or West Point in this country for preparation for. the 
' Diplomatic and Consular Service. 

i 1 . <1,ink lt nia - v well -justify serious consideration ns to how many 

™ S|K>( ‘ ,al .vou-can maintain in your universities— that is, 

courses additional to the regular courses in the university — for 
preparation for this particular work; but there is a way in which I 
think our needs can he met, and very much greater needs be met, by 
taking advantage of and meeting tbe condition which is confronting 
us now with reference to the training of men for foreign service in 
connection with our ewport trade, due to increased business with 
- other countries through private enterprise. So far as I know, the 
eligible men for that kind of work are very, few, and in this connec- 
tion the educational institutions of this country are confronted with 
a problem which they will have to meet. From what I have seen of 
i the work at Harvard' and in the school of commerce of the Uni- 

41 \orsity of New ^ ork, it seems to me that it would In* perfectly possi- 

ble to combine a course of training for the American consular service 
with a course of training for service in export trade, and have suffi- 
cient demand for those courses to enable them to be maintained, or 
at least, a reasonable part of them. ’ 

Mr. Smith, of the Brazilian delegation. Could that lie based upon 
j tI,c uicronsein the. proportion of sale, or possible sales, to be expected 

| by reason of the expansion of trade? 

: Mr. Carr. Yon can irf>t make a prediction - as Jo that. There are 

two or three things we have in mind for the future, hut the time is 
not opportune for the accomplishment of them. One is a paid vice 
consular service. That.. would at least double the classified person-* 
m ‘l- 14 ' vo,,l<l tlouble with the natural increase in the nmnlier of con- 
sulates due to the expansion of our people and trade all over the 
! world. Every year we put in a new consulate or so in South America 

or the Far East. Last year we established two p r three consulates 
] in South America and a couple of new ones in China: Next year 

we shall add to these, and, as the time goes on, the personnel of.the 
service will be considerably larger. What T mean is that we shall, 4- 
l *'°pe,. reach the point where we 'mifst have a paid or professional 

vice consular service* made up* not <>f men we pi^ iip here and'tli^re 
i and send abroad without any particular ediicatiWial trainin^Valid 

who, as under the ^ present system, have no permanency of tenure, 

y mt men who will enter the service just as our consuls now do. „ An<$ 
re shall some -day get to. that; just how sooii T do.pot kndw.i, Tlie 
levelopment gf our, Consular Servicefshouldl^ppawwith, if not in 
dvance ofrthe development of our foiteig n interests and commerce. 
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Mr. McCormick, chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh. 
Would there be any overlapping of duties of'the commercial attache , 
by those of the consul ? 

Mr. Carr. I think they are sufficiently independent. We have 
tried to make them so. Me have tried to define the field of activity 
of each, so that'* there should not he any overlapping. You under- 
stand, of course, that tin* function, of the commercial attache is pri- ‘ 
manly diplomatic rather than consular, and that all the work which 
consuls formerly did before the commercial attache 'was appointed 
they still do. The commercial attache, according to our theory 
and. (hat of the Department of Commerce, is to add to and not to 
/duplicate the work thnfc has been carried on by the Consular Service. 

.Mr. McCormick. But their responsibility is pot coordinate, is it? 

Mr. Carr. Tliere will always be a divided responsibility. The 
Department of State is responsible for the diplomatic phase of the 
duties of the commercial attache, and the Department of Commerce 
. is responsible for his commercial work. X do not, however, think 
that we need worry over that question. I think it settles itself. 

Mr. McCormick. There is, for example, a diplomatic side of the 
Consular Service. 

Mr. -Carr. Yes; a very large one. 

Mr. McCormick. That is particularly true in Australia; Canada, 
and in Calcutta, where the consular officer is a quasi diplomatic 
officer. 

Mr. Carr. Yes; he actually has no diplomatic position,, but by 
force of circumstances and by his own ingenuity he sometimes has 
practically diplomatic functions. 

Mr. McCormick. ^ on said there were 27 appointments made 
annually. How many were appointments td the positions of consul ? 

Mr. Carr. I should think at least half. - 

Mr. McCormick. And the others were what? 

Mr. Carr. Student- interpreters and consular assistants. 

Mr. McCormick. Hmv much attention is paid to the distribution 
of ’these appointments among the several States? 

Mr. Carr. They are distributed geographically by States, accord- 
ing to population. I prefer not to enter into that very far, beyond 
saying that it has been perhaps one of the pollftlties we have to pay 
to get the system established. . * - * 

: , .con \i need that - the university training you would gi ve a man 

manriger^ ujr interriationaL banker, or who . 
^v^ii to beyft'* saiesmari abroad^ :is essentially that which* wotiid V 
the ^miremcni^ dp not* see why 

would not furnish the foundation fpr the making of 'a good consul, 
plus some speciaUz^iop in international 'law and in the history of 
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treaties and similar subjects. It seems to me we have, there the 
basis of a "ork wind, can be done and will meet our needs and tlmre 
in tin, new field of foreign commerce. \ 

■ The small number of men who can hope to gain, admission to V.e 
< onstilar Service seems to me to make, impracticable a special ir.-fi-' 
tin ion for. training n.en for that service. Imleed, it would' so. -a 
i !!U< -V .t? T'stif.v the maintenance of many special courses 'in 

I n i ,) 50 - 0UrS ^ " ere nofc a re *" InP P ai t of the work- 

J t Z l < ' ? , ‘ e c ,S “ Way by , Which k seems t0 me the reipwi ements 
<»f he Consular Service can be met, as I have aJT^dv intimated 
without undue difficulty, namely, by combining the work for t.’.o 
<ms ?\ i ar ^enicc with that for foreign commerce. The latter field 
IS a comparatively' new- one and yet likely to he of great importance 
! I t0 many meh with special training and knowledge of 

auguages The course I have indicated in outline, combined wifi! 
tlu so-called laboratory method of instruction emploml at Harvard 
ami in some other institutions, would dmihtless prove of the greatest 
advantage m preparing men for useful consular careers. 

However, since I am speaking of men who are thinking of training 
for the foreign service, I want to point out one thing which has gen 

• rally been overlooked. I t is not sufficient to consider mere edict 

EVT? f ° r t ,C V° n ' S " lar Scrviw ' 1 might say, also for the 
Ihploipa tic Service. , Something more than mere educational training 

• '■ an<1 “ ,,t is "Mention to the personality V>f candi 

f ners<m^t^ ,,C ; Cm ' '*?■*'* 1>e P ,nce<1 "P°" the importance 
< < n - t T" ,nn-V C0,ne to ,,s wi,h ever so good an ednen- 
l-i. and prove to be utterly useless for o.ir purposes. If I could 

.apportion the weight of education to that of personality, I should 

,e t° sa . v the propo'rtion should be almut two- - 

lb ids personality and one-third educatin'. A large part of a con- 

a ^* rs ' vork bni >gs him into direct contact with men, and his 
success depends in a large measure upon bis ability, first, to maintain 

However ‘ 'it"^ " f n,e “ ? ^ ® cond ’ to their minds, 

ow.vir, « s of ft,,- greater importance ultimately that consular 

officer, should he able to build up among the people in their districts 

r sard ior thc unite<i statra nnd ** 

.Tin L /I. !° , ; e . e I PCrt ,n the an *' ] -VHis Of trade statistics 
and in the collection of information, Although it is essential thiit 
hese duties be performed, and performed efficiently. Re^ardle^of 
heii educational attainments,? only men of go6d pe^onalhy' afidWf 

hmr missions!^ 

• f fu fcd ’ Wh,le obta,lhn S protection for- American 

* coirdiial. : atid^ 





through; them strengthen the bonds of friendship uml understanding 
between the Ini ted States and other nations. If composed of such 
)!U jKT n«r Consular Service may win the regard and respect of tho ’ 
South American, his sympathetic interest in us, and his willingness 
to come naturally and of his own free will to trade with us and have 
relations with us. That is. very important. I think a tremendous 
influence can W exerted through our Diplomatic and Consular Serv-, 
i<'c if pro]>er -nUonti. n is given to the personality of the men. 

The Chairman. ( )ne very important function that the, American - 
consular ollicer has performed is. that of serving ns agent in collect- 
ing information for the Department of the Interior and- the Bureau 
of Education. I was recently telling some educational group at the 
I’ll tea i j. of Education that few men can writ© such readable reports 
rtf education ns these consular agents give us. Just how accurate 
• they are I do not. know ; hut t^iey are Straightforward and unusually 
readable, . Some of you prolmblv know that at the last meeting of the 
National Education .Association a resolution was passed asking 
Congress to provide for educational u(tnMi£s at the various legations 
showing the growing desire which the educators of this country have 
for accurate information about education in foreign countries. 

I hope those who are connected with schools leaching modern, 
languages will consider the needs of the Consular Service in respect 
to modern language instruction. What the Consular Service re-, 
quires is that its candidates lie taught not so much about languages, 
but that they be taught, the languages themselves and their praetical 

use. Wlmt is your idea about that, Mr. Carr? * 

Me, Carr. Well, Mr. Chairman, if the young men who come to us 
for the consular. examinations exhibit correctly the results of in- 
struction they receive in onr educational institutions I think there 
must he something radically wrong with modern language instruc- 
tion. The men may have a so-called literary knowledge $>f modern 
languages; they may lie able to write hooks and translate accu- 
rately, blit for the practical purposes «rf onr consular servictstliey do v 
not Either write or read .the modern languages which they have lieon 
taught. A young man came into mv office some days ago from one 
of the, very well ; known universities of this country. A very bright 
voting mnn‘ he was, too. He had completed his university eotirso 
’ and wanted to go into the Consular Service, and was willing to go 
in Its unclassified subordinate for the experience, until he could take 
^tbe,reqtiit^d' examinations. : I asked him as to-his qualifications anil 
; t«. hi itioi first. Then I asked him for his knowledge of 

- foreign languages, arid he said, “T had four years’ work in French 

- land German.’’ Tasked him “ Where? ” He- told me the name of his 
' unifersity, and I said, ‘'Then you-don’t speak or write, the lan- 

.Jaguage ? His, answer ' dtra^”, That mavjbe a soimyx 

■ % .* * ' ■’ ' ' ' wr 
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"hut exaggerated case, but it ill ust rates wlu.t the situation is in 
lygjird to,th% teaching of moilern languages. ’ ’ 

' T ’’° V‘ , U,iM ; VN ‘ Wl ‘ sha11 not ‘his question -until webegin 
| tl " > * ‘‘aching <>f languages much lower in thc.gradvs. There is now 

V a pl,, ' vl "" '""'eineijt to reorganize our system of 12 vt ; are 0 f e j e . 
u^ntary and secondary education on. the basis of G of one and 6 
j of t] ' e - otlu ‘ r - AVIlon that is. done it will be possible to begin tho ' 

; J*achmg of modern languages at a time, when chihW can still 

1 l;un “ u *ni s«inu j decree of certainty and ease. \ 

i ' c JIl ‘: ( i,rr 1,i,s l >oint °d <>"<• the demand for men in the Consular 
)■ / - . v,co - * no ‘ Ii ^ , ° ^ougU to justify the establishment of courses , 

i '•» '"any institutions for the training which this service reipiire^iind 

| this is true also of the demand in other branches of ediAm 

1 1 'vsnlent (Joodimw, of J<,lms. Hopkins University, teUs 

i ‘ "'l™ '.nstitntmns m the. United States teaching. Semitic languages 

!• , d >e s,,fl,c,enL 1 re,ni,,( l<*‘I I'ini of a statement I bad heard 

that at one time there were at Johns Hopkins four classes in Semitic 
• Ji'i'guages, and one man made up three of those classes. 

” Hitherto we b"'c l*«yi very lmsv developing ihe continent. Our - 
r ™"’" htls '""■■"d. auu.v from the. seas V* the inland. 

' . v, ‘" 0, "nparatively little thought to the outside world.’ 

H IS only within tiff past few years that we l.ave'heg.rti to turn our 
i attention to the world abroad and to foreign commerce, but now we 

4 , J"''° ,e * r ' m to '"■•"'"fixture for the markets of the world, and we 

i lw ‘ 1 the^ need of better nieans for intm-rfational intercourse. The 

I . A y ar lii^urope. has tMiiphasi/cd this need.. * * 

I I think I reflect the true spirit of this Nation when I -say that we 

j .. l'° not <]vm y to vul K r "1'°" '"ternational commerce on a large scale 

* m any spirit of narrow selfishness. We do not want to injure the 

commerce of any other country in the world. Our individual good 
is hound up \yith the common good „f the worlds It is our purpose 
to plav our pair unselfishly for our own good \\m\ for the good of 
all peoples. In this spirit we shall be able to accomplish most for 
ourselves and- for the world as a whbje. ‘ 

I now take pleasure in introducing Mr. James W. Farrell, prerfi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corporation and of the National 
Foreign Trade Council of New York City. 

PREPARATION FOR* FOREIGN TRADE. 

My. Farrell Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlfemen^ I haw been 
™ “ PW* on “ Training foy foreign trade.” I naturally' 
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see it from the business man’s point of view, since I «m a business 
mam 

Although foreign trade -has always been a vital factor in the 

*•.«£ • y ‘w* M4%. v . ■ ■ 
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engaged ill it lias not. thus far, been so "lent us to lend national 
character to tlio quvst ion of training the young it s development. 
.So Ion" as our exports consisted clnefl.y of surplus natural products, 
the mechanism of sale and shipment was’ provided* mainly by the. 
oversea purchaser. The importation of large quantities of ‘food 
p rewinds not produced in this country, manufactured, merchandise, 
and raw materials for manufacture, has. been conducted hv a com- 
paratively small number of individuals. 

Mr. Ivdwaixl N. Iliirljyf , of the Federal Trade Commission, recently 
stated that there were -"' 0,000 business corporations in this couirtrv,* ' 
exclusive of banking, railroad, and public utility corporations. (Ink 
(10,000 of these earn more than $.'..000 per year. Ih-vie.wing the op- 
erations of these 00.000, he found that 20.0(H) have sales of leas than 
$100,000; 20. (KM) more sell from $100,000 to $ , _ , .*i0.(*XK) ; 10.000 addi-* 
tional from $250,000 to $500,000 ; 5,000 corporations Lhip annually" 
$o00,000 to $1,000,000 worth of goods; 4.500 have Total sales from 
$1,000,000 to $a, 000, 000; while only 402 industrial and mercantile 

corporations do a'n annual husjness of $5, 000.0(H) or more. '' 

How .many of tbe.4‘ corporations a fe engaged in foreign trade is 
not stated, but from knowledge of those sulliciently i in crested to 
become a fli bated with national organizations endeavoring to foster 
foreign trade, it. is donbtful if the number is very considerable. It 
is doubtless true that the great bulk of the foreign commerce of the 
United States has been handled by a score of our largest corpora- 
tions. This is because these companies were able to organize, depart- v 
ments exclusively devoted to this branch of business and invest large 
sums of money in establishing agencies and branches in foreign 
countries. lint the fact remains— ami this, I take it, isthofounda- 
; turn on which \ve are buihbng— that at least several thousand of (be 

coipoi ations re furred to by Mr. Hurley a re now becoming interested 
in the extension of t heir trade to foreign lands. No doubt many of * 
them can, by sustained- effort, develop' oversea markets for their 
products and our foreign trade will gain through a greater diversi- ■%' 
fiention. «*** ‘ 

lliose who are taking the initial steps by creating export depart- 
ments in their organizations, and adjusting or changing their prod- 
ucts to meet conditions prevailing in the markets they would reach, 

Pj' a re,, first of all, confronted bv the problem of obtaining workmen, 
"Wee men. salesmen, and executives trained ft) handle their business, ' 

{o ssriy, but few, companies find easy of 
ypoltitioh. This condition pi^Vails because the foreign trade of the 
^United States is -in its infancy and only recently hits the question of 
5 special training been considered by public men, corporations, public 
* schools, • and universities. 
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No are .only just realizing that this is one of the handicaps wo 
. ' ‘"""‘K'" tho competition with onr European commercial 
riAals. and this ^ why hanking, shipping, exporting, and manufac- 
turing offices are employing an ever-increasing number of foreign- 

. Persons who acquire the requisite special training in schools, 
^universities. and business offices in England.-Germanv.'nnd Franc*. 

l ew foreigners, however, become managers or salesmen for us, and 
among the brightest business men in the United States to-day are 
those Americans in our exporting offices, or out on the firing’ line, 
unhung a foreign trade. Abundant success has come to these men" 
- ' 1,11 vc " 1 on, “ <l '' , ‘»"ph the training niill and perfected themselves 

or the. work. Hut I wish to impress upon you the fact that, if wo 
, 11 , y ,,M>n ciin ships and American hanks for our foreign - 1 rude, tho 

need for an army of specially trained American salesmen and em- 
pjovecs is ‘more acute. 

It happens that since, the war and while our exports have been' 
increasing at .an unusual rate, niamifact.ureis and business houses of 
all kinds which never before handled a single order from a foreign 
land, have been reviving orders. To appreciate the need of trained 
men in this business, one should sit in the offices of the foreign-trade 
>ujcnus of the Government, or have an*. acquaintance among that* 
large class of professional trade advisers, operating as commission 
brokers, bankers, or as secretaries of public commercial organizn- 
lions. . 

\ poll m-iMpt of his first few orders, nnd for that* matter his* first' 
fi*u bundled ordrrs; tho merchant now to tho exporting business 
findsdiinisolf in diro nood of ml vice and help. Hu "’is willing to pav 
for the advice, but sometimes intelligent advice concerning the in- 
tricacies of foreign trade is not available;, least of all can lie readily 
obfciiu the sen ice of men capable of handling' "foreign business 
properly. Perhaps many of our hew -exporters have not yet fully 
realized their interest in this matter, hut it is npparont'to those who 
have been- familiar with these problems that as trade continues to 
expand and more and 'more business houses find themselves called 
into the foreign trade field onr progress n$ a nation will he retarded 
unless steps are taken, and that speedily, to overcome this defect 
in our commercial system. 

.Ttjnuy be expected that for many years a large part of bur exports 
will consist of natural products ami foodstuffs which wi|l practically 
sell themselves, while manufactured goods must be, adapted to the' A 
refptirements olf the foreign buyer and sold in competition with those " 
who are already well intrenched and well informed its to the require- ! 
mettts of foreign markets. It will be readily seen. that as the.com- 
petition- becomes more keen the necessity for; sal^men,. well trained^ 
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and well tKjuipped to cope with (he complex problems of export 
trmle becomes more acute. 

Of equal importance to the training of men’ for export trade is 
the preparation of others for the intelligent handling of import 
trade. Our position in international commerce should rest upon a 
fair exchange of values. Imports of raw materials indispensable to 
^Manufacturing constitute an elemcirt of value in the finished product •' 
and are a factor, therefore, in determining the price at which it can 
he sold competitively in a foreign market. 

Knowledge of conditions governing production in other countries 
is gained only bv the closest study ami by using the sources of in- 
formation available in various* trades, based upon fundamental prin- 
ciples of commerce. Little does the public generally realizo the vast 
amount of knowledge of this special nature possessed by those now 
• com] noting our. import trade, knowledge which, as is the cn*e with 
.export trade* Jias been largely acquired by experience. 

The various activities of foreign trade, such as manufacturing, 
buying, sejling, advertising, shipping, hanking, and investing, call 
for a steadily increasing army of young men. Many institutions 
heretofore engage* 1 solely in domestic business are Organizing export JR 
branches. In case existing staffs can not he utilized' for this new 
work, additional organizations wUl he required. 

Through its committee on education for foreign trade i.Se National 
foreign 1 rade Louncil has conducted an interesting investigation 
ns to the efficacy of our public school ami college education as a 
preparation^ for foreign trade. A general outline of the results of # 
this inquiry will he presented to you by Mr. W. D. Simmons, chair- 
man of that committee, ami I will not discuss it further than’to say 
that it indicated that even a knowledge of the three Tts was not. 
.thoroughly acquired by many of the graduates of our public schools. 

It must lie apparent that a thorough knowledge of these rudi- 
mentary 1 tranches is necessary to any man who e«>n templates 'engag- 
ing in commercial or social intercourse, and that without thi&ground- 
work he can not successfully equip himself with higher education 
in college or other institutions. The lack of adequate preparation in 
the. common -sejiool hrancln s can not he laid entirely at the door 
of either pupil or teacher, since it is known that business men seldom 
exert themselves to the extent of demanding improvement in methods 
of instruction or in courses of study, although they are frequently 
the sufferers because* of the educational shortcomings of their 
remployees. 

Indeed, the praiseworthy efforts of teachers to adapt.their methods 
fo the needs of- everyday life often meet with scant response, and it 
is not therefore strange that public-school courses. .are molded along 
jlines ^hich accord with the demand for cultural adjuncts, which. 
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• wliilc quite necessary. should not U> allowed („ absorb the time and 
nC,! " h ' c ,lu ‘ first vs^ntials of n. common-school 

1 '"dor the influence -of sentiment aroused by construction of , the 
*,.' n,i,ma ( nnal and conspicuous expansion of our’ foreign trade 
om-uncrem, geography is now more extensively taught, *j,d i'nstruc- 
P ,,rt 'cilia rly Spanish, is extending. The useful- 
Mi ss of this instruction will depen.l upon the cooperation of business 
men u ith educators, but knowledge of Spanish. Gorman, or French 
''''‘mis the sole necessity i„ prepnriiifr (o engage in eX|)ort 

'.'"'V ,n " °- I ' nf - r| '^ 1 ,s t,u ‘ extensively used of the com- 

mercial languages. and it is of prime importance that an American 
enpape.1 ,,, fo.yign trade should l« able to employ his native tongue 
rlhvtivoly iuul ]»i*rsurtsivclv. * . * 

. j tii frequently the ease that the cleric employed in a business office 

1 } ! s " M “ b, « in all-round pood business letter. This 

MoHf.-oiiiinp ,s often the reason for l.is failure to advance. This 

^ !' f v "°" l,,< 1 l r , ‘ ' s f,: '" kI . v deplored by educators. While occn- 

^oind propress has in the punlic schools, and commercial 

M.bjec-ts are taught with an appeal to the imagination of the pupil, 
Unit* i.^ still tnnrl) room for jiuprmvnicut. 

In the schools of ('hattanoopa. Ten.. Commercial peopraphv is 
•a upht by. means of a map of the world hearinp a flag at every point 
where ( hattanoopa poo, Is -arc sold. When the Panama Canal is 
considered the interest of the ils instantlv aroused l.v the 
statement, that the I anap.a Canal could not have been built wi'tl.o.it 
•e.tam materia Is manufacture,) i„ .Chattanooga. This method might, 
ivadily '« ,, '") , ! o ycd elsewhere. as every State and eitv exports or 
M"l„.rts some product. Such methods bring the pnj.il close to the 
.r t m, ries ain! t he oceans which are touched upon and keej* his in- 
<S a no. The world s associations are so intimate as. to renditv 

. . t, ; eV '‘ rv h °y " n< l ? if] pmctical examples are, given, and 

tne \nid imj.rossions so iniole wiU novrr 1 h\ cdfacr<l. 

I he problem of training for foreign trade is insepa ruble, so far uf 
concerns common school or secondary education, fj-om that of traini.m 
or domestic business. The public school should prepare its pupils 
• life, and life with us is business. In advanced education, certain- 
institutions are doing pioneer work, developing advanced courses in ■> 
hej^nomicsoftrat'e and in close association with those occupied in 
export ana import. business. ; ^ 

IvrmdSd lnL 0 !,ft ,r ^ seaport cities educationnl institutions*^* * l 
Will r f . n °° n ?'«*!“»"* lectures for those employed in’ 
orcign trading houses or thfe export dejwrtments of manufacturing 
• nr Porations, shipping offices, etc., thus bringing within reach of the * ^ 
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The result is an effective combination of theory and practice. The 
graduate schools of a nnjnherof universities offer interesting courses 
to those who have completed college courses, recognizing that the 
iu ed of higher education for foreign trade occupies the same plane of 
importance as the learned professions. Business men should see that 
opportunities equally attractive to thhse of the hofne field are open 
to the young* mein who tlms painstakingly equip themselves. 

l>ut t lu* re are possibilities offering for men not possessed of a college 
education, for it is a fact that academic culture, while helpful, avails 
little as compared with training in business acquired through atten- 
tion to detail and general application to fundamentals. 

Special training is particularly necessary in trade with growing 
countries requiring materials for construction of railways, tramways, 
port works, mines, lumber mills, and power plants, all necessary U> 
the development- of natural resources which, in turn, will sustain^* 
population consuming other manufactures. These countries are de- 
pende.nt upon foreign investinent. 

Hitherto, 1 m 11*0 pa has been the source of loan:?. It is general 
knowledge in Latin America and the Far Fast that industrial enter- 
prises. financial in Kurope. give preference to Furopean materials. 
Often the purchases and the investment are a part of a single opera 
lion inaccessible to . American industry. Such a tt msactimi involves 
close calculations and the establishment of helpful relationships, in. 
the country affected which, practically speaking, means the creation* 
ot a special sphere of influence and. needless to say, can be success- 
fully undertaken only by those thoroughly familiar with the business. 
It is to be hoped that American capita! will. be employed in similar 
enterprise abroad. The degree of success t \\ ill depend not so much 
upon the existence in this country of capital susceptible to the attrac- 
tion of foreign opportunity .as upon the intelligence, foresight, ami 
knowledge manifested in taking advantage of such opportunity. 

It is noteworthy, in this connection, that American banking house's 
have, since the beginning of this war. given greater attention to our 
foreign trade and, through the operations of the Federal reserve act, 
have established, or .are considering the establishment -of, fore ism 
branches. They have found it desirable to begin the systematic 
training of men whom they believe best fitted for foreign work in the 
essential elements of foreign exchange, investment, hanking, and' 
collateral lines of business. It has been realized that one of the pre- 
lecpiisites of success m such fields of endeavor i$- either securing mn 
experienced in such Work or developing them. 

I The first necessity for a young man engaged in foreign trade is a 
I knowledge of the particular business in which he is employed. Noth- 
ing can take the place of this, for "mistakes can be made in every 
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language nn«l in every luinl. In ninny markets, the snjicriority, 
<|iiafily, finish, ami adaptability of the American product are factors 
in its favor. No salesman can employ this fact to advantage unless 
lie is technically familiar with the product and able to demonstrate 
it: nor can he quickly perceive new opportunities unless familiar 
uitlj every possibility of hi- goods. Should his product not 1m 
•pi.ite adapted to tlie e.s|io.-iat needs of a foreign market lie should las 
able to recommend changes which will lie acceptable alike to his 
Hisiomor it iit 1 die fiirtury. ' 

Our schools and colleges are nmv turning out technically cquip|>ed 
young hien for all industries, and thesis together with others coming 
up from the ranks, are the material for an increasing army of 
foreign traders. 

The second <|iia]ilicati<m is a knowledge of foreign languages, and 
this cun be gained hy any intelligent, man. Linguistic ability, for ’ 
business purposes, is very different from that taught in schools and 
colleges- and by the average instructor. which is' based on literature 
and reading, rat her than on conyersatioii and eoinmerco. It is doubt- 
ful if public school and college instruction in languages ever will 
prepare the salesman to transact business in a given tongue. Per- . 
soiinl contact with those in foreign countries is necessary, as the 
wuiiig ti ,ulei will lint I after taking up his residem-e abroad. 

I he attention which a mind ter of American firms art* now givihg 
»o the ispiipmcnt of their young men for Irnth domestic and foreign 
iiiolc is citmmendublc. ■ Their plans have Ixvn developed in the |nist 
tew years, ranging in the case of some firms from a practical train- 
ing ifndcr skilled instructors in all the phases of their foreign trade 
t«> clashes in muiiufnctiiring. when the studenfs visit the mills and 
workshops and arc systematically taught (although, necessarily, in 
a comparatively brief time) the principles of manufacturing and 
tin* uses of the munVacUired produet. Others are training selected 
young men in thejr shops and mills, to later acquire an office experi- 
ence preparatory to their use in foreign and domestic brandies. 
Still others are either having classes in foreign languages conducted 
hi their own offices or plants or are facilitating in commercial .schools 
or colleges study of commercial hu(V, transportation, languages, 
economics, or such other special topi& as the employee destined for 
foreign or domestic service will require in his future career. Some 
have special manufacturing courses for beginners covering periods 
ranging frqm-; several months ^several years; in the latter case, ‘3 
where considerable technical knowledge and experience are required " 
to develop a satisfactory salesman or engineer; • 

3(K0® — 1 7 3 /* ‘ 
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1 he chief requisites. therefore, in the training of young men for a 
. , siioivssful career in the foreign tnnle may be briefly -summarized ns 
•follows : 

1. A well-grounded knowledge of the Kuglidi language, to permit 
clear uud concise expression. A knowledge of oiie or more languages 
'in addition to Knglish. 

-• A comprehensive knowledge of thcxfundumctilal rules of arith- 
.luetic, including |H»r»vntage. merchandise ami currency calculation^ 
ami short methods of accurate computation. 

3, A practical knowledge of l»u>incss offiiv routine, including the 
proper handling of mail, receipt and preparation of orders, invoic- 
ing, and itui| 

■I. A practical working knowledge of the routine of manufactur- 
ing of any given line of products, including the dements of cost <»f 
production. If this can he arranged l»y actual experience in manu- 
facture, the results tin* likely to be of greater Umelit than the super- 
ficial. limited ins|>cction of manufacturing pnwvs-es frequently iM-d 
as the basis of a* Salesman's equipment. 

3. Sufficient a<spuiiiitanee with commercial law and practice, par- 
ticularly with n^poot to the negotiation of ordinary business con- 
tracts, to enable determination of onlinaitv qurstimifs relating to 
business without frequent recourse to legal assistance. 

A knowledge of domestic and foreign markets, based upon a 
careful study of natural and manufactured prmhicts, and their appli- 
cation* to the commerce of nations;. 

7. Systematic study of the occan-lairnc transportation of the world 
. to attain a degree of familiarity with the Ivjies of -vessels suitable for 
the various cargoes adapted to resjnvtive trades, the loading of. Midi 
vessels, the relation of freight rates to measurement and weight 
cargo, and to the class of cargo, a general knowledge «#f the funda- 
mentals of chartering, ocean lulls of lading, consular requirements, 
marine and war-risk insurance, and similar subjects ^identified with 
ocean 'transportation.' If the products. to In* sold come into compe- 
tition with home manufactures or with materials on which there* are 
discriminatory duties in favor of other nations, the study of the eiis-; 
toms- tariffs -would ultimately lie essential. 

Jt is manifestly difficult, within the limitations of a brief paper, to 
set forth more than a general outline of the elementary training re- 
quired by those who expect to 'make foreign trade their life work. 
*That > A experience is the best teacher” is a truism especially applica- 
... ble to foreign Commerce, * 

It: is quite within the range of the capabilities of the average 
young man to acquirevthrongh diligence and application, a practical 
training on. the subjects enumerated, and the knowledge thus ac- 
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<|tnrc«l is an equipment which will undoubtedly form the basis of a 
.• inn-ssful business career. 

Mr. B -.wikis, of Miami University. Mr. Chairman, £ would like to 
call attention to one yf the reasons why instruction hi English a I amt 
which business men complain so much is so often |kk>i\ It is so ofleu 
tin* case that the teacher of Knglish is overburdened, lie has not only 
too many classes to teach, lait tin's 1 classes are cut uvl v too large. 
Imagine a business luanarviug to instruct 30 or 10 clerks* ut the samo S 
time and to pm|»crly educate them in any particular line of work. We 
Know (hat the horse luvcder will gel one man to devote all his time to 
taking cure of and bringing out the line «|iialiiiesof one horn- that may 

eventually worth perhaps , (s much as $.M».0iNl; hut vet a man will 
I’t his . son. for whom he would not take $."t0.n<H».000, go into a large 
• lass III his iiiothcrloiignc w hen- the business man liiiiisolUrocogniws 
the fact that cx.vlh-iicc in that tongue and t lie correct use of it is the 
foundation fin- all his future career, either business, social. or • Po- 
litical. ' 1 

Mr. < union 1). Sunn. Mr. (Iiainmiii. 1 want to say as a Ilni- 
yilian that wc demand in the men who propose to come to ltrur.il for 
I mis" less that they shall | K > men of a trail's. , We want them to speak 
l ivncli no mailer what the issue of (his war may lie. French is this 


'I "»port«nt one language to know ; and ill fares the concern in 

business that sends io Brazil representatives that do nM s|nsik 
i • I'lvnch. And then I l»cg again to call attention to the im|Hirtnuce of 
■ learning I'orliigiiese and not .Spanish. 

Semi us, if you can. nivii of character. I have seen tun n v liun- 
tlrc' s of business men in Santos go to. ruin because thev were not 
me. of character. Send ns men of good pbvsiipi- and good morals. 

As to their mental npiiiiuiciits. I do not propose logo into that to nnv 
•j extent. English is something 1 suppose that they should have, too. 
lliere is Id percent less English spoken in Montevideo to-day than 
there was 10 years ago. Why is that t B< -cause the (fernians. with 
their ordinary horse sense. Inive gone to work to.win the commerce of 
Montevideo, mid vim can not take it away from them. Why, Mr. 
Chairman ( Because they are trained in the essentials; because they 
have dedicated themselves from early youth to one specific, line of 
work in one s|»>cific country and under one specific set of conditions. 

'J hc German may not be mentally as broad as the American-trained « 
♦, business man, but he is sharper when it conies, to spedaUffaining. 

But above everything the Bni7.ilians appre< iate a g(A>d, straight, ' * 
upright, and, honest salesman, and your American salesman of that 
ty|w will beat out any tricky salesman from any other country, no • 
matter how well prepared, the other fellow may be. 1 have seen it 
I ca^ cite yqu many instances in the sale of cultivators.- - 

y , & rvifar 11 vybfc ,y t* ' $$ ‘i'C 1 
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There is another thing I want to speak, of in this connection. You 
ought to have a good survey of Brazil, and 1 am glad to learn that the 
Forest] y Depaitnient has taken that up. AVe have an enormous 
amount of forest land there; nobody knows just how much there is 
of it. AVe have many things in Brazil that you need, and you have 
many tilings that Brazil needs. There are men from Brazil now mak- 
ing a survey of the markets of this country to see where they can best 
sell the goods that Brazil has to sell. 

In conclusion, then, we beg and beseech you to send us good, strong 
incn first that is the most important- — and then men who a re trai ned 
Jor the business, who know French and Portuguese,' and then know 
thoroughly some one specific line of tvork. If they are coming 
down there to sell woolen goods, if they are going' to compete with 
the Germans, they must know' the sources and markets of wool. 

I thank you for this opportunity. ' ' 

The Chairman. It is very well that we should hate our*ntteiTtion 
called to the fact, which perhaps some of us do not fully realize, 
that Brazil occupies such an immense area, and that its language 
is Portuguese and not Spanish. It has as largo a population as the 
United States had in 18.A0, and, as you have been told by Mr; Smith, 
Brazil is 300,000 square miles larger than the United States. I 
would liketo ask whether one can get along with Spanish in Brazil? 

Mr. Smith. They don’t like the. language of the gaueho, or cow- 
boy, as they call Spanish, but they do understand it. It is very 
similar to Portuguese. 

The Chairman. In this connection I might state there Are only 
three high schools in the United States, so far as I know, that teach 
Portuguese. AVe shall need more knowledge of this language in 
order to succeed well in our efforts to develop commerce with Brazil. 

File, meeting adjourned at 12.20 o’clock to reconvene at 2.30 
o clock in Carroll Hall, the use of which had been tendered by the 
rector of St. Patrick’s Church. 





/ ’ 


> TJ ( 10 '"eeting was resumed at 2.30 o’clock in Carroll Hall. Dr, 
P. P. Claxton presided as chairman of the conference. 


UNIVERSITY PREPARATION FOR CONSULAR SERVICE. 

1 lie Chairman. Mr. .Carr has promised to come here this after- 
noon if he possibly can. I think it may be well for us to take up 
tins afternoon his. paper and the question's that you may want to 
ask him, and then discuss more specifically the commercial educa- 
tional purpose of the conference' Until Mr. Carr comes let us con- 
tinue to consider the subject of his paper— that is, preparation for 
the Consular Service. Is Mr. Adams of the steering committee of 
this conference here? 

Mr Adams. Yes. I see here, however, another representative <jf 
Lei and Stanford who is as fully qualified to speak as I m ' upon I 
the interest that we have in training for the Consular Service, but 
I will first say a few words. 


' f ly ®"' n PVnculur interest, and I judge that of most of the dele- 
gates from the American universities and colleges, is in trying to 
see what we as colleges or universities may do for this service. The 
problem that confronts us is one that confronts all university teach- 
ers. whether of history, economics,- law, jurisprudence, or of lan- 
guages. and it resolves itself into jugt what we can do. Now, in 
the paper presented this morning by Mr. . Carr certain statements 
were made which seemed to qualify the usefulness of American 
universities. The statement that 27 men per year had been •ap- 
pointed m the service seemed to make it for most’ American uni- 
' ersitieg not a very profitable thing to deal with- in any large way. 

In preparation for this meeting in which I am greatly interested 
(we have sent a few men from Leland Stanford University into the 
Consular .Service), I examined the courses in the catalogues of 8 or 

it **>* iM 

Aftei* Waring tW -paper which was rend this mornfhg, ! d«bt 

whether more than one-half of those courses are of any use, and ! feel 
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Vnature of the courses we may give. We have recognized that we can 
mot by any possibility fully equip a man for the Consular Service. 
My own feeling about that side of the question this afternoon is that 
we shall make best progress if we can get specific answers from Mr> 
Carr in respect to these courses, which seem to be limited so far to 
courses in international law, in commercial law, maritime law, busi- 
ness administration, accounting, general history, and most of all, 
in actual spoken language work, which be quite wisely and rightly 
'stated is very deficiently treated at present in our universities. 

I really know very little about the subject treated in the second 
paper of the morning session. Hut in the matter of consular train- 
ing for men of higher caliber, higher character, and higher recogni- 
tion of what their duties arc, I am intensely interested and am 
ready, to answer ' questions in regard to* what I have done in the 
preparation for this meeting. As I have said. I examined catalogues 
of a number of universities in order to see what instruction they give 
along -this line. I have also conferred with Mr. Eli T. Sheppard, 
the founder of the Japanese consular service. He began, you know, 
his work in San Francisco in 1802 . 

The Chairman/ Will you kindly tell us. what you do? 

Mr. Adams. We give courses only in history, economics, jurispru- 
dence, etc., which in other universities are specified as fitting for 
the Consular Service. *It so happens that four or *five young men 
have taken work-in economics, jurisprudence and history, and have 
* entered the Consular Service. AVe ha ve ‘courses that cover nearly 
all that is covered in the other universities; but we make no special ' 
pretense t>f specially fitting a man for the Consular Service. 

The Chairman. That would be practically a repetition of what Mr. 
Carr stated this morning to be the practice in other universities? 

, Mr. Adams. Yes. There are other courses, however, in other uni- 
versities. I know; Chicago University gives a course in ethics. 

A Voice. Would not that moot the- requirements of our Brazilian 
-friend who spoke this morning? 

Mr. Adams. I think likely it would. 

The Chairman. You spoke of Mr. Eli'T. Sheppard and what 
he thought was desirable. 

Mr. Adams; Yes; will; you permit me. to read his statement? 

The. Chairman. We shall be glad to have jrou do so. 
it- Mr. Adams. Permit me to olfer, then, by >yay of prefact, a per- 



He. is' really the founder of 


the modern; Japanese consular service. , 
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If I may confine myself to the requisites, I think I can state 
briefly those which. Mr. Sheppard says are of prime consideration 
in i traitting_for the consular service: First, an advanced degree of 
education and knowledge of special character, since no general col- 
lege course is adequate; second, preparation in a broad college course 
into which is to be woven special training— a good consul, however, 
must have something more than a special education and training; ' 
third, a consul must always have the ability to speak the language 
of the country to which he is sent; fourth, good manners and good 
social standing; and fifth, to sum up, in addition to a liberal educa- 
tion, a highly specialized knowledge of international law, commer- 
cial law, political economy, consular and ^commercial treaties, com- 
inorcial geography, and modern languages. This is a high standard 
that is set by Mr. Sheppard ; and, as you see, he insists that no college 
education can qualify a man. * 7 

To return to the thing that interests us here, I want the Depart- 
ment of htate, or Mr. Carr, to tell us what sort of curriculum we 
should offer in The colleges and how that may lie supplemented 
Inter by further training. 

Dkueoatk OF Clark Ukiversity. My experience in Europe has 
lieen that one of the great obstacles to the effective work of an 
- American living abroad is the conceited contempt that the average 
American has for foreign countries, and I think that the same atti- ' 
tude. will possibly be found in some of our official representatives 
m foreign lands. I should like to nsk Mr.. Adams whether in any 
university there are courses which try to inspire the men with a 
sympathetic appreciation of the. Spanish or French' or the people 
of any other country to which they may he sent? /. • $ 

Mr. Adams. I answer that by saying that within the last 10 or 15 
years most American universities have developed courses" which are 
intended not only to giye a knowledge of history, the externals of 
foreign countries, but something of the civilization, the culture, and 
the ideals of those countries. How far that can be accomplished it 
i« impossible to say. 

The Chairman. In mentioning the qualifications necessary for a 
successful consul you stated as one of those requisites a definite and 
comprehensive knowledge of the country and the people to which 
[lie consul goes. Some time ago I talked with a man who. standee 
'*9 th ® Consular Service. For/tnany years, he .whs in. South * 
America, He said the Sofitfi Amencans' disliked us because.df our 

ignorance of South 'American ^ography,.hi^ry, literatui^yhnd : life.* . 

end our air of, contempt for things South Abericah. We and our | 
representatives need to have some real knowledge of Soutlj 

%r;^ntil tf now ; we have 
used South America lafgelyito practice map drawing, on in the 

— - : i : : : ... . 
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schools — because it is so easy to draw — and the average high-school 
bpy and average college man know practically nothing about South 
America, its geography, its history, its life, its culture, and the ideals 
of Jts people. ^ ' 

Mr* McComhc’K. I do not want to make a speech, but I do want to 
have this conference accomplish something, if possible. If the Con-. 
-Siilar Service is not an important mattVr for our universities-*— and 
it would appehr so from what Mr. Carr told us this morning — then 
woum it not be wiser for us to turn to that field which obviously 
is important ? And no one can be in doubt after listening .to Mr. 
Farrell this morning as to what that field is. If the universities 
can only train 27 men each year, for consular positions, but can train 
2,700 men for other positions in South America and elsewhere, 
should not this conference give itself over to the discussion of the 
latter rather than to the discussion of qualifications of the Consular 
Service? >:■ 

Mr. Brandon. I think it might be well if Mr. Martin, of Lola ml 
Stanford, to whom Mr. ^ams referred, would give us a brief 
resume of the course of study that he gives On Latin America. 

• Mr. Martin. The work at Inland Stanford University along the 
lines of Latin-American history is something that is comparatively 
new. The courses we ai;e offering arc still somewhat tentative in 
character. At the same time I think we are justified in feeling we 
have reached certain conclusions. It is my purpose in giving these 
courses, not only to give such students as have only, let us say, two 
or three hours per week throughout the year to devote to this subject 
as comprehensive an idea as possible of the historical facts of tlve 
Latin-American countries, but I attempt to give them as well some 
insight into the ci vilization and culture and the' .development of those 
countries. 

Perhaps I can make my meaning more explicit by outlining briefly 
the topics that we give in this course. There is, first of all, the pre- 
Columbian civilization; then a brief’ account of the period of dis- 
covery and exploration; and then a mofe detailed treatment of what 
I call the transmission of European culture — in. the case of Span- 
ish America the culture of Spain and in the case of Portuguese Amer- 
ica the culture ofTortugal; in other words, • a somewhat intensive 
treatment of the colonial period,Tor it was then that the society which 
>■13 at the basis of the modem nations of South America was in 
process of ’.formation. / .. Then fallow's a treatment of the Spanfeh- 
^lerican w^rs of independence, and then a somewhat more intensive 
' discussion faf -the political and social evolution of the chief coiufft$es 
of . Latin' America, with especia^empliasis on Argentina, Brazil, 
yiChlfe! each, of :tfeese countries I endeavor 

. not ody ft) trace political development, ejnpl&asizinfc less the revolu- 
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lions that have tokon place than certain political tendencies that i™ 
.n these conntries, b,„ .»„• as well a n.nnher of , K uZ dea inw 

turso ^TplInT l° d tUe Hke; #nd ’ fina,ly ’ toe the e »d r ofthe 

: Sr M " w,h r «« ..S“ 

T ’ V Pl n A, "erica nisni, the Monroe doctrine, etc 
I Imve n so otlier lectures of a more advanced character These 

*•«?£ ui^ t rtfs 

his a nd >,mtr,C - las ,nterest ' <1 me ^ reatl -V- My work is primarily 

^unt^MZ^ZXTt ?exT * " *" 

n week, extending through the year.' ‘in tS^mlHJ U.e'l^v S ' 
, 1,enCa 1 f ° 1,0W “*4 «* — plan ^described 

est I cd1n S1 i ri i l? T 6 ° f "* nt th « University of Texas who are 
• <) m Latin America and m the Spanish language <mt toother 

I,, ; [,"*] J° formulate a list of the courses that we are”now giving 
.1 hope to be able tpgivc soon, which would fit our students for 

C™ Si t r A, ' OTien 7 ,m,trieS primarily along business 
uncs, and incidentally wo considered the question of the Consular 

tiMZ* TV a i ,itt,e P-iwei, “ Faci lUiesat' the 
i us.ty of Texas for the Study of Lntin-Amerfca,” in which we 

' tne< , t0 forfh thc rapidly, increasing importance of a know] 

£'iwri ,,ltriCS ' i And We ^itiig.btisC men and 

“ V W ° nK ‘ n - , In ° ther w °rds, everybody ought 
•v al . 1 l,t 1 Latln A| ncrica. Some, of course, can studV much 
more extensively, but all college students ought tb know sonJething 

srfsr g " ,s " “ f ,he - » f ** 

We have placed in thc various departments, in the first place the 
Spanish language; we do not give the Portuguese, although we an 
..ounce that we expect to give'thc Portuguel 
sufficient demand for it— and that demand is coming. In the "field 

&ai W ® **** in Lati*- American 

V th | ,nd,reCtIy otller C °MS0S of history that -will fit 
. tudente for going into these foreign .countries. In the course on 

°! .°" rown countr y and. the comparative government 
eo J!^ n t 8 i endeavor to give something of 

! > 'c ; ; Y. > . 
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other foreign countries* The School of Business Training that has 
been recently organized at the University of Texas is giving courses 
on trade, commercial geography, commercial law, eta, that indirectly 
fit students for this foreign service. ' f 

Although we discussed it and. considered it for^i time, we do not 
include in our pamphlet any announcement of the fact tli\t we are . J 
trying to fit men for the Consular or Diplomatic Service, partly he- 'X 

cause of the fact that so few from any am State <*>uld hope to get 
into the service, since admission, as portited ofit and as stated by Mr. 

Carr this morning, is a difficult matter and is based on tire popula- 
tion of the various States. The question which I asked Mr. Carr 
this morning presents a serious obstacle; tlurt is, the necessity for 
a geographical distribution of appointments in the Consular Service. 

We have at the University of Texas a great many young men, and if - 
we are going to invite them to, take- courses on \any particular line 
we have to be able to fell them why they should take such a par- 
ticular line df study; and in this case we have less than one clmnec 
each year for it man to get appoint^ from Texas — not a very in- 
viting field. We can not hope to induce very many students to take 
a course which can lead to not more than one place a year. So we t 

are emphasizing this- commercial phase and the general need’ for in- 
creasing our knowledge of Latin-American countries, /in order i<\ 
overcome the snobbishness that is said to be characteristic of the 
American* when lie travels in those countries. * 

Mr. Carr, Director of the Consular Service, arrived at this -junc- 
ture; The presiding officer asked whether the members of the con- 
ference now wished to divide into two sections or symposia for the 
purpose of separate and more intimate discussion of training for 
the Consular Service and foreign trade.” The conference expressed 
the wish to continue its discussion as a single body. It was so or- 
dered. 


Dean David Kixlky, of the University of Illinois. The difficulty 
of finding places has been referred to as a grcajt objection to courses 
in our universities and colleges in preparation .for the Consular Serv- 
ice. Every boy who is looking forward to that kind of work asks 
the question, “ Can I get a job? ” That is sometimes difficult to* an- 
swer. On my jfid vice, we abolished our special course for the Con- 
sular Service some five years ago, because we found that when we 
prepared men they could not be placed without the exercise of a 
* '^olitiSil pull, arid I w.asnoT willing .to -attempt that, I speak plainly- 
^because hnless wf understand exactly , what mir experiences and our 
^difficulties have been, we shall not accomplish anything. 

* A general counse , of study for consular service is very fine; but uh- ■ 
less we can assure a -man that he will have the chance of advancement^ 
if he proves^his ability, ‘it will noT^be^an attractive field‘*2or our $ 
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.vWg men to enter. We can. not give any such assurance now ; and 

th '.' t ,s " hy 1 have advised uniformly for the last five years against 

£oing into Government service. 

? aunt simply to stress that ]>oint without saying anything about 

wH JT* ° f S "S’ "' e ,IS ?. <I to ff ive v tlu> distinguishing feature of 
. hub, hoaeier— ,f y-as distinguished at all-was this: That ns the 
iiishmg touch .we undertook in each case ta secure some one who 
uould give Ale student in the last part of hfs senior year training 

„ , ! ?°t l i'f I SpeC 1 ,fic ! refere,,CT ‘» the field the student wanted 
»l ‘ ^ ,,d 'f ‘ im ' 0:111 meet the practical point 

- . Clinton. . D Smith. I have a filial question which I wish to 
" I translated during the noon hour the proceedings of this' 
mornnig to the Brazilian delegate am, they iere very^much im 
HsUd They say their consuls are not efficient, and they want you 
o see whether it is best to try to train consuls in universities a U 
ready fa, rly equipped in a geneffil way, or to concentrate the educa- 
tion for consuls m one single university at Rio. Which would be 

tlic most economic,, ip your opinion? 

Mi. ( arr. The latter, of course. T wish \ it were true that in this 
country you could concentrate all your training for the foreign 
set ure i;i a large institution— ink, an, institution, however, which does 
’I’- l ,n T i ' re {w ‘he foreign service, buf a university like 
.11 aid. 1 ale Northwestern, or Princetqn. It is perfectly obvious 

n If they can, I think 

^fr. .Smith, Or in Brazil. 

f “ R * ArptV 1 ! inil J h( '- V c,,n 1,0 ‘‘ still better, because they 

h. ne that great university ift La Plata. * 

if Id'vi! M H U> " dvi ' Snb,e ’ or wo " ,d if - be practicable, 

in So. t bl \’ M -' ° T VO,, " g men " ho ex P ec ‘ to be consuls 
" ho,,tl Ame, : ,ca tn ' ane (>f the South American universities for a 

iivLV r 6 ,7 ha - C W ° rk ° f this ki,,d - «* could courses be 

Sr ^ »' M ‘ “°T <" 

i. .B dom h'^' *> •"'!'« train- 

SNt i nr)> ' N ' Vn " Slid nothing thin morning about the 
hui^uagB used in Japan and Russia. 

‘“v that, as well aq we can oufsidve^sfm- # 

“ those Inn g ua ges are different from other languages. 

; Most Governments have found it necessary to select young men^' " 
an qarly age and. put them out under a tutor and have them study' : o 

8n fi hat , is wh, “ are doing. We select bur. -.J 
®? c 5. ?P4;®PP.C“At'dhem as student. Intararnfam <mri «a nj 


!» 





and send jthem 

under a tutor. ^]£.the''ehd of two years 
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they have their examination ami go t a promotion to the grade of 
interpreter if they are qualified. They have other examinations 
two years apart, and finally reach the.gfade of consul, and then 
go on up in the C onsular Corps. Their service is limited, however, 
tp that country in the language of which they are proficient. 

Mr. Adams. Before you came in 1 outlined wiiat I wanted to ask 
ami I am going to repeat the question. I stated that our difli- 


Yoll, 


culties wore that there were not sufficient opportunities, hut that as 
uni verities, without any specific schools for consular training, we 
should like to have direction from you or your office as to fhe courses 
included in your examination, or. in addition to your examination, in 
which you want men trained in the universities,. Would you ho pro- ' 
pared to draw up a curriculum of essential studies which could he * 
given to American universities, so that when a chance student comes 
in and says U 1 want to train for the Consular Service,” fte should 
know exactly What to do? 

•/’Mr. Cam*. 1 should he very glad to help, hut I thought that a 
part of the purpose of this conference is to standardize the course for 
the Consular Service "for ail American universities. 

Mr. Adams. The difficulty is that if we try to get the universities 
to make up that curriculum, we shall all express our fads and fan- 
cies. If we got from ' the Department of State a suggested list of 
courses," definitely desired for men going into the Consular Service, 
we can* then say to the young man who comes to* us, u I lore are the 
courses advised by the Department of State which will be of help 
in preparing for preliminary examination,” % 

Mr. Carr. It seems Jo ine tlie proper channel to accomplish the 
c*nd Von have, in mind is through the t nited States Commissioner of 
Kducation, Mr. Claxton. v 

The Chairman. We shall Ik* glad to cooperate with the committee 
to lie appointed, and give them yon u- ideas so thVik'they might he. 
embodied in live report of this meeting. Would that be satisfactory ? 

Mr. Adams. Some sUeh step as that would be very useful. 

Mr. C Aim. I should be glad to help the committee in any way I can. 

Mr. Adams. I should like to ask one other question. You spoke 
this morning of the inadvisability of a central university her# 'ini 
r Washington training for Consular Service. 

Mr. Carr. For that service alone. 

Mr. Ai>am.s. Alone, yes; and, of course, we all agree that the 
ypung mafo must ha ye a broad, general education, anyway. Would 
i it be ; fjCftsible, in your opinion, to have under the Department of - 
Education or the Department, of State, -oh* under whatever other 
arrangement might be found best, a" one-year graduate training 
school here in Washington M young men who have pursued ip 
diversities courses fitting thorn for that examination? 

1 ;.V ■« ‘a Viv" • ... '• .tij .. ' v" it V • * s ‘ f.^r. f* 
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ycs: t 7 n y ulo<1 . vo " nrc to support the insti- 
(i tioii. That was one of the elements in my mind this morning 

' 1 'V s ta,k "7 r ' 1 f l,n l>ly tried to make clear that the demand 

oi men is so small, so limited at present at least, that I did not see - 
how a university or a number of universities could afford to do 
spo< ml training for that particular service! Now, if v „„ ain find in 
some wn\ to establish in Washington a graduate school that will do 
that and perlmps do graduate work for other branches of the public 

Mr. Adams. I suppose Mr. Claxton would find funds for that 

the Chairman. 'Uur Congressmen will, furnish any' funds that 
.you demand * 

vlep 1 ' ^ Um 1 ,k ’ nk • v ’°’ 1 w<,,| hl hr accomplishing a very great 

Mr. Adams. The reason I asked that is this: That'witli' some ex- 
perience with consuls in various countries, with some experience 
'' ith young men who have hen, appointed by your department whom 
have known and have helped to teach, I thought that we itre 1 far 
behind other countries in that intfmate contact with the depart- 
ment which you represent in Washington. That is the essential 
l ung, the essential connecting link between their service and what 
limy get. 

Ml ' f 8a , X 1 ' \ ni,,:i: - of , thc University of Washington. It seems to 
me. Mr < hair, nan, that the Consular Service .demands a certain 
knowledge „f commercial branches. The Consular Service is entirely 
different from the Diplomatic Service, and is dedicated to the ' 
development of the trade between the country where the consul is 
stattoiiod and ins home country, 

( hi:,- follows or imitates Cermany so far as the Consular Service is 
concerned. lie I ore the man is appointed Chile must.be assured that 
be ,s thoroughly acquainted with the commercial situation and the' 
nstory of the country to which he is sent; he must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the history and geography o.f all the world: and lie 
must have a knowledge of international law and commercial trades 
between his own country and the country to which he is sent I 
think you will admit that indhc United States there is still a great 
lack of men who have an adequate knowledge of foreign trade 
Very few, it seems to me, are properly acquainted with the ^ 
raphy, physical, political, and economic, of South America. I Think 
one of the reasons why this is so is that tbwljnited States is a very ■ 
large country With wonderful opportunities at 1 home, and the people 
have been largely occupied In local industry. But to-dav as a'con 
2*P* of. the building of the. Panama- Canal, *nd enroll of “ 
the European war, the United States is beginning to take her po. 

.* - ' * d •’ ' • • I . 
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sition in the world and to obtain her share of the trade of South 
America. 

In conclusion, a person who desires to enter the Consular Service 
should first study commercial branches in 41 high school or university 
and should then study for a year or so subjects bearing directly on 
the Consular Service in some university where they have established 
that line of training. 

Mr. Carr. Then, I under>faml that you agree with the proposition 
that I made thi* morning for a combination of the preparation for 
the Consular Service and for commercial service? 

Mr. Santander. Y:»s; 1 think that would be vorv successful. 

Mr. C ■ahk. I think that would accomplish precisely what you have 
in your mind. 

Mr. I Joke. Tf you train for both the Consular Service and for* 
commercial business or trade, how are you going to pry the man loose 
from the business line that he enters, if he is successful in it, in order 
to get him into the Consular Service? -I do not think that you can 
doit. 

Mr. Carr. That may he so in some cases, but at least you would be 
better off under that situation than you would under the present one, 
because there would always be some men who would prefer Consular 
Service to foreign trade. 1 think that some men would prefer Con- 
sular Service even for a selfish reason, namely, the experience which 
they might get in that service for possible future commercial work 
in a private capacity: but, at least, you would have a foundation, a- 
grounding in the essentials necessary to good consular work or good 
commercial work, which you do not have' now. 

Mr. Manning. Is there any possibility of an American consul be- 
ing permitted to engage in business in a foreign country or in a pro- 
fession, as our friend Mr. Santander is engaged here in this country? 

Mr. Carr. No. Our consuls are paid a salary and are prohibited 
from engaging in any other line of business or receiving any per- 
quisites whatever. They are limited to their salaries and are bonded 
to keep that obligation. 

Mr. Manning. That does not* apply to consular agents, however* 
does it? 

Mr. Carr. No; it does not apply to consular agents in any country 
so .far as I am aware. 

Mr. Miller. In view of the limited number of people appointed to 
the Consular Service, and in view the general agreement that these 
men who are appointed should have a comprehensive understanding 
of the conditions and language -of the country to w hich they are to l>e 
sent as consuls, would it be feasible to make preliminary selection 
and send these men to the country to which they are to be appointed 
for further training in the field; — a training of a practical kind ? 
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Mr. C vnn. 1 hat is being done now in a way. The newly appointed 
nieii, especially since last February when Congress passed a law 
winch permits it, are not appointed or assigned to posts of their own 
.bat are. as a rule, sent on detail to the ollice of consuls general or 
emisuls, who are understood to possess ability to impart instmetion to 

"Y ° ,,K 7 rs ,m ' 1 ,,r<> there for a time for the very purpose that 
yen have desmlied. learning the work by doing it. and also learning 
something about the country in which they are to he stationed. That 
:e oomph-lies. 1 think, exactly what you have in mind. , 

, A . ,>KIW:vt? - 1,1 aonneetion with Vour statement about combiaiug 
l.aeign service training, commercial and consular. I want to ask this 
question: 1 he two trainings wouhl not be just the same, would they? 

Mr. t Aim. No; 1 said this morning that it would he necessary, of 
course, for the consul to specialize in certain things in addition to 
flu 4 main feat mvs of the commercial training. 

'I'he DKimoATK. Then, here is the question which I wanted to ask: 

' ” °"*d that involve more than one or two extra courses? 

Mr. (’akk. 1 think not. - 

1 hi Di.i.m.a i h. In that ease the - problem would be comparatively 

Mr. Carr. That is exactly my purpose, to make the proposition as 
simple ns possible for the’ university, and as practical as passible 
* ’ :; IU,MAN ’ 1 h "'° *wo or three questions, perhaps 1 can ask 

•ben all ... one, for they lead back to this matter of a graduate 
jomse. In the first place, who would give the instruction in this 
graduate course; second, what would it cost. say. a year; and third, 
could such a course, under the direction of the Department of Kduca- 

tHon or (he Department of State, he opened to botli commercial and 
consular aspirants? 

Hie Chair max. This really means, I think, Mr. Carr, have yon 
:uiy power to run a university? 

, ( .urn. I inn alt-aid I am unable to answer that question be- 
cause, in the first place, I am not a practical university man and I 
have no idea of what universities cost; i n the second place. I do 
imt know wl, ether you could get a consular school established here 
as n tiovermncjit institution. 

Mr Wiijimax. I had this in mind when I asked the question. T 
though I would get that answer. Would it not be possible to have 
for students, who had finished such a course as universities are able ^ 
to gtve a course of lectures here in Washington, given either by 
vour ofl.ee or by persons associated with your work; the lectures to-be • 
supplemented by courses of reading prescribed by your office? That 
would cost practically nothing as. compared to cost in universities, 
ilieie wpuld bo no need of the complicated machinery of the uni- 
versity in such a case. 
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I Mr. Carr. I do nut think you would find that that would work 
| wry satisfactorily. every one who is Capable of giving such 

instruction already has Ins hands more than full and he would not 
have the time to dt»vote to that work. Oeorgc Washington Ini- 
N versity not only had a university course, hut some graduate work of 
that kind, and drew upon the tiovcrnment departments for* its iu- 
striuiors, and it had a gnat deal* of difficulty in getting the men it 
Wanted, • because those luen were otherwise (wvupied. They ran 
not, as a why give the time to Ut that is ncyavssary; and when they 
do. they re<juiro fairly generous remuneration. 

Mr. von Km i\ Sum. Mr, ('hairiurn, in a good many of our »le- 
purt moots we draw upon men sjavilically trained to give to our stu- 
dents certain short courses, not necessarily for a week or for two 
week*, hut perhaps fur half of a semester, or something of that sort ; 
nnd we have not been pa rt ten lay, so long ns a man is of large caliber, 
wliel her he lie u uni verity -tra ined man or not. We get him for 
the work he can do, and the knowledge he has on a particular sub- 
ject. Now, is it nut possible for us, in the States, to draw upon meli 
wholm'X had consular experience, to come in and give short courses 
to our students? We do not have to come to Washington, hut can 
not we get men to come to our universities? 

Mr. Carr. That would be almost impossible. You are speaking 
now of getting men from the Diplomatic and Consular Service? 

Mr. vox Klkix S\u>. Yes, 

Mr. Caiuu It is almost impossible, because those, men are back in 
this country for a very shortt time only, and when they do come hack 
it is usually on, a leave of absence that is well deserved. When 
consuls are here and have any time they are likely to be detailed* 
to talk to chambers of commerce and business men. on trade con- 
ditions, and they really, have ‘not time for university work. So you 
could not count on that with any certainty at nil. 

j\ (iknti.kman. Ait* there not some consuls retired from service 
who might be used ? 

Mr. Caiir. Yes; I think you could find a number. 

The Chairman. Could you keep them in the sendee and detail 
them to this particular work, as they detail retired Army officers for 
some kinds of service 4 

, Mr. Carr, We could not ; because we have all we can do to man our 
service now. h 

ifr. Eoiirrt, of Columbia University. I should like topsk Mr. Caj-r 
whether he thinks it is wise for the universities to encourage young 
Oven In this direction on account of the small number of apponitiuents 
and the difficulty of securing positions? Would it not be wiser for 
us first of all to try to place this w-holp matter a different plane so 
far os the Consular Sprvice'is concerned? I think k|s doubtful 
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whether we ought to encourage these young men ami run the risk 
of leading them to hitter disappointment,. 

^ ^ 0,11 !?hid von iisknl that quest ion, .because it gives moan 

opportunity to say this: 1 lie reason I railed special attention this 
ii. mning to' the small mmilnT of men who ran hope th get into the 
eiM ire was in part ivplv to just the question you have asked, because 
I know it was going to Ik* asked. I think I ought to explain the whole 
•. 'tem and let you get it clearly before voiir minds, going back to 
tiie enactment of the civil-service law, applying eivil-gervicc rules 
:•> i he < iovcnimental dcpni-tiqciits hot at first to the Consular Service 
!mt to fhe departmental service. Voii will mail I that there was pro- 
usion in that law for a distribution of the appointment^ among 
the >t)ites in accordance with their population, and that rule has. 
Ikvh followed ever since, except when the Stales were unable to fill 
the requirements, when 1 believe it may be ignored. Now, when the 
President ehantfrd the wav of entering the Consular Service, and 
put consuls in the classified service, he followed exactly the 6nmo 
•practice thut'esi.-ts in the general departmental service,. namely, the 
apportionment of appointments among the States, in proportion to 
• their population. \oii can learn any time, by impiiry how many ap- 
pointments a given State is entitled to. so that you will know what 
chance there probably is of getting into the service; but whenever a 
Slate fails to furnish enough candidates to fill (lie vacant places in 
the service, State lines are ignored and candidates are- appointed 
from the eligible list in the order of their standing. 

Sometimes, for a numiier of veal's the so-called under-represented 
Stales have been unable to furnish a sulfieient nu tuber of candidates 
foi the | dares to which they are entitled, such as student interpreters. 
State lines have boon ignored in regard to those appointments for 
some time past. Men have, come in whether they came from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or Arizona or New York, regardless of the .rule of 
apportionment. U-cause we must continue the service, and if we can 
iiot get the men under the apportionment rule we must get them 
anyway. 

•That a perfectly frank statement of how the system operates. 

I see vour position as educators, and I sec your difficulty in not 
being able to advise your students as to whether or not they Can get 
into the service. Hut it is not for me to snv whether you- can set 
rid of thik rule or not. 

Mi*. Kraunr. I am aware of the fact that there are tiniversitiei 
that would be willing to establish a uniyersity in Washington if ; 
thetw were aiif encouragement. Even beyond the question of State \ ' 
assignment there is a question in the State itself. I do not know, 1 
r of .anything w« cptdd dozens this, teratMW .that wohld be mom re- • ' 
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markable than to have a definite Understanding that our work would 
influence those who have control of such matters, to appoint to the 
Consular Service men without regard to State, without regard to 
politics. The problem would be simple. We can train men, as Mr. 
McCormick has said, for foreign trade. ' - . 

Mr. Cakr. The apportionment rule is a drawback, but thero is a 
way of getting around it in the way I have mentioned ; that is to 
say, if the demunds of the serv ice are greater, then the apportionment 
rule, is not followed. If your State is underrepresented and a stu- 
dent in your university files his application for designation or ex- 
amination and complies with the departmental requirements that I 
mentioned this morning in respect to filing a recommendation or 
letter of consent of his Senator, and assuming that this application ' 
shows that he is probably a loan qualified for the. admission to the 
examination, he will be - designated and will take his chance along 
with other people. 

The Chairman.- We t lm nit you. If I understand vvhat we have 
gained so far, it is this:* That there is a stronger demand than ever 
before for trained men with some kind of spf^frl education and train- 
ing for the Consular Service; and that the demand is not large— not 
Jarge enough to justify one university, for instance, in each Shite 
or any large number in the whole country in undertaking it. it is 
desirable to find some means, however, by which the work can bo - 
done somewhere. I am sure Mr. Carr would be glad to answer any 
questions of your comm it tee when the committee is appointed. It 
seems to me the best thing to be done is to appoint the committee to * 
take this matter up with the Department of State and with the col- 
leges themselves and to find just what is done at the colleges and 
how it is done and, in so far as it can, to offer some constructive 
recommendations. _ In this way only shall vve he able to make defi- 
nite progress. 

Now, we come to the other questions in which Dr. McCormick'*is - 
infbrested: What are the demands for preparation for foreign trade • 
here at home and in the foreign field ? How can the demands then 
be met? I fobably each one of these may divide into two questions, 

<• «*, what is necessary for the univefsity or college course, and what 
can be done in secondary schools ? J 
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Mr. McCormick. T represent, I am sure, a. large number of persons 
and' institutions which' are anxious to ' do* something Jr this present 
H ' “ipation awd J>. coopera^^ every- possible way in the section. of 
& ^ l * s ® iwMotaS* aftdr ,tim» ‘all of us age practically at g 

'standstill because- we knoV wJ)a« must be dunk For in- 

ibfished Jn the University of Pittsburgh a school 
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l'«T ho are studying.in the evenings tlie Spanish language and other 
languages which mn.v be of use to them ; and yet we proceed vngueiy, 
except in so far as our own business in this cotmtry is concerned. 

Now. we want to do something not only to extend the trade of • 
America to all other countries— Europe. Asia, Africa, and South 
America— but also to do something to cement the friendship with .all 
these countries, and particularly at this time the Lptin-Americ’nn 
countries to the south of us. It seems to me that if we hope to make 
any progress in this .we ought to establish a relationship between our 
business establishments and our universities, so that the business 
, establishments will tell ns what they want. and the universities will 
- supply that need. And thus far there does not seem to be any par- -j 
ticular relationship between the two. j 

In addition.. to my own personal work in the university I am' one 
of the directors of mw chamfer 'of commerce, the chnirman of our 
education committee, and a .member, of .the 'foreign relations commit- . 
tee. and in that department of civic activity I am bringing up these , 
ipiestions, trying to get them discussed, and we are getting tJicm dis- 
cussed almost every week; and yet in this respect we have, no definite 
aims, am) we are making no definite progress even in that marvelous 
commercial and'industrinl city which is to-day running to 125 per 
cent of its capacity and paying in wages more than a million dollars 

a dav. • . • 

- * • ' * \ 

The one thing I think we ought to work out. Here this afternoon, 
or at least we ought to provide some agency •whereby, it may be 
worked out, is how we luav learn what is needed in our relationships 
with the foreign countries, and then how we may supply the need ko 
far as universities can supply it.- We want \6 do our .part, I am 
sure, commercially, and we want to do our part, I am sure, inter- 
nationally; for America hns a tremendous problem upon her hands 
at this particular time, arid in order that we may make effective 
what we arc trying to do we ought to have the lines laid out just 
as definitely as possible, So we may know the way in which to. walk 
in order'. to arrivo at the destination. I Visited some ^universities 
on the Continent of Europe last year, and tried to look a little 
under the surface. 1 went not only to Europe, but. to Egypt and . 
Syria. There were certain things that emerged vyry clearly to me. T 
One thing, for instance, in regard to France.; France .is the /Only' >j 
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son? There were a good many reasons, but I am quite sure that 
France even then Seated courteously every kind of a man. It is 
necessary tb l£arn how to deal with people as France has dealt with 
them. „ . 

1 his is only one of the illust rational* what we must do in this 
country if we intend to train our men JAp service of the right kind 
in the accomplishment- of a world movement, which is not a local 
thing and hot a commercial thing. It is a great world movement, it 
is a matter of international interest, and our young men must under- 
stand it, every part of it, if we are going to accomplish anything. 
\Ve can jiot gY> to South America and say, let there bo trade between 
this country and South America-r-command it into existence. We 
mu.st learn many things before we establish these relationships. We 
linust learn how to understand the Latin mind; we must learn how 
to understand other nations besides the Latin nations, and to realize 
thjj| in many things they are in advance of ourselves. They are not 
in advance in all things, for I nm sure that we arc more. altruistic 
than any other nation: but there are a great many* things in which 
"'p, arc behind the others. ‘ 

All this is a part of the work of our schools'of commerce, for their 
giadusites arc to take a large part in the great movement which 
America must in the largest measure help to-solve. We stand ready 
to do all we can. Now let us work out a plan by which we can do 
what has to be done, as effectively and as swiftly as possible, for 
we are now in an emergency. We must have a combination of the 
business establishments. and the university or all of the educational 
institutions that are to help solve the problem. It should be easy 
to effect the combination, tor, as Mr. Farrell told us this morning, 
there are not many busi ness establishments. 


A Delegate. In line with what Mr.' McCormick said, I wish to 
bring, to your attention an experiment’ I have undertaken in the 
Cambridge High School. We have 900 students there. At present 
I am teaching them Spanish and .foreign opportunities. I have tried 
to find out what the high-school o/raduate ought to know about for- 
eign trade and Spanish anjl what/possibilities there may be for them. 
1 expected to get some help from this meeting to-day. I went to the 
Pan American Union this morning and tried to get a list of firms in 
i;he United States engaged or interested in foreign trade, so that I 
might extend this survey to cover the country and get as much as I 
could fM bpfr I did not succeed getting tk&U that 1 wanted. 

1 find that they Ipvtf swclja list, b0 tfceY do 'noh wish to give it out, 
,1 am gdjng to New York next weefr to endeavor to get it from some 
Mnfc/ I tjjijfck the * 0 Ejy ^rnotical way to proceed to consult the 
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The Chairman. Slay I make the suggestion that for the next' half 
hour we confine our discussion to the university side of this'question, , 
w uch means leadership, in trade, and then take up the secondary 

education -side, -and especially the .languages} 

Mr. Hoke. We have here Mr, Tvochenderfer, who has served as 
vice consul general m Beirut, Turkey, and is now at Cornell; I should 
like to introduce him and ask linn this question : What, in his opinion, 

ought a man know who is going into the Consular Service or foreign 
trade? 

\> ilr. Clarence C, Kocheni/ekfer. I found my most serious handi- 
cap in the Consular Service, as I entered it, a lack of knowledge of ’ 
ie expo it tiade. It seems- to iiic that we have too much teaching 
from books' in our American universities in training for the foreign 
service. It seems to me that it should involve laboratory work— that, 
is to say, a study *of commercial geography— and that it should take 
up in connection with commercial geography the da ily. consular re- 
ports. There are a great many problems which the daily consular . 
reports would be valuable in solving, more valuable perhaps than any 
oilier textbook for commercial geography. It seems to me that the 
most serious obstacle to foreign-trade promotion ip foreign countries 
is the fact that American exporters depend too much upon selling 
goods through samples. The thing we need most to encourage is the 
development of trained commercial travelers. I found it true in 
urkey, and I think that if is true of almost all countries of tW t 
portion of the: world, that you can sell goods onlv by having those 
goods represented and their merits described personally to the prps- 
l>cctive purchasers. . . 

!rom my observations and from conferences with men con- • 
nected with the export trade, I believe that the training necessary to 
ht men for foreign trade and for the Consular Service is not essen- 
tially different; that is to say, that the study involved might be of. one 
and the same character, a knowledge of commercial geography and 
of foreign export £rade. These subjects might be taught by Ameri- 
can universities in such a fashion ns to develop a department which 
would train men, not only for tKfe Consular* Service but would train 
men as well to take part in the development of export trade. I 
"regret to say that at Cornell we have not yet established a school 
of commerce, but we hope soon to’ do so— in the course of a year or 
two, probably. , > , ^ 

* A Voles. Are. there' djiyposxtims along that * 

Mr. , Kochen imrek. p e % arA a number? of 
fbrenrn .export trade,, and some. ' $5,000 ; positions ,g<j begging, *at 
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port trade to every opening at the present time in the Consular 
Service. 

Mr. Clinton Smith. I ask you to divide the instruction into two 
parts; first, let the universities train the major general who shall 
understand general conditions; and, second, let us have a great army 
of splendidly trained men on the firing line who have not time to 
go into the general questions, but who must know how and where to 
go to bed to-night and when and where to get up to-morrow morn- 
ing in that particular 'country and where to get business ini their 
particular line. The university can not do that work, but your 
special industries must do it as they are doing it..' 

I know of a big industry that sent a man down to Brazil; and for 
the first six months he did nothing but stay there and study Portu- 
guese. After that preliminary training iie began his real work. 
He was not a university man, but he went down there on the firing 
line to sell woolen goods. The university can not deal with that 
class of men. It can do an enormous service to Brazil by trainin'* 
the men of broader vision, who are to control these men on the firing 
line, and by leaving" to the special industries the training of the men 
in the details that you can not bother with. ' 

Mr. Elwi.ll. I would like to ask a question which was suggested 
by Mr. Farrell. .To what extent is it necessary to train for a par- 
ticular kind of business? 

Mr. Kin ley. Although not representing a special business, I 
think I might be able to answer the question in this way. If you 
will ask a man wlvo is on the outlook for students to send to South 
America, “Do you want boys who will go down there? and if so, 
what must they know?” The answer will be first, Spanish; second,. 
Spanish; and third, Spanish. We will give them the details of our 
particular business if, in addition to their ability to speak the lan- 
guage and get. on with the people, they have general notions of busi- 
ness practice. For a beginner I think you will find that to be the 
answer. The same answer will, I think, Be given by the president 
of any big concern like a railroad or an automobile company. That 
in general you will find to be the answer. They are not anxious that 
we should try to teach them the details of their business. 

The Chairman. Then there is such a thing as general commercial 
education. 

. . MivKinley. There 'is- 

, I? 1 ® M*! I ask this question ? Souilt America hap-Ss. 

peps to hb ift our minds, but I believe still the larger part Of Q ur : - 
trade with other Countries is wifh people who do pot spealc Spanish 
or POrSnguesei We have an imnorfnnf. trmdo 
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schools a larger amount of the* study of foreign modern languages 
than we now do? Is that desirable from the commercial standpoint? 

Mr. Kinlet. I- should say decidedly, no; they can not get enough 
of it to be masters of it. When you write or speak a language for 
a business purpose, a misplaced comma will sometimes make a great 
difference, and commercial houses can not afford to trust to an 
imperfect knowledge of the language of the country . with which they 
are dealing. • J 

The -Chairman. IIow, then! may the necessary knoUfedge of for- 
eign languages be had? 

Mr. Kinlet. By long practice and living among the people. If 
we are reduced to the necessity of one language- we ought to teach 
I rench and not Spanish, because French is the most universal lan- 
guage. With French you could do business with China and Japan 
and South America. 

The Chairman. Dr. KleinSmid, what do you do in training' for 
Spanish- American countries? You come from a State in. which 
, ‘ , ' e are ,rmn - v S P anish Americans. It has been suggested to me that 
theye ought to be down there somewhere a kind of international 
university for the training of commercial agents for Spanish- Ameri- 
can countries. 

Mr. von KleixSmio. Perhaps, Mr. Commissioner, .our part of the 
country might be a good location for a Pan American university. 

I believe very heartily that the gentleman from Brazil was right 
when lie told us that the universities should train for leadership. A 
university can not go down into the rudiments of arithmetic and 
language. I myself am so much of a stickler for the university 
degree that I do not know that we have room in the universities for 
taking care of -the loVor grades. 

They ought to be taken care of years before, and that we can not 
do. A university trains leaders, and that is all. Here in America 
only one out of a hundred is a university man, and it will be a long 
time before the proportion increases very perceptibly. The great 
body of men must come from men who have not hud university train 
ing, and who can take direction, which is almost ns great an accom- 
plishment as, to he a lender. We are training professional men. I 
believe a great deal of our trade must come through the wofk of 
professional men, primarily engineers. Our .engineers, both civil 
and mining engineers, are going into many South American cdiin- 
tries every year. We send, lijto Mexico great armies of engineers, 
not-ajl graduates but many as companions and. helpers, who’ eoitt$ 
back in & few years to continue their work before graduation. Amer- 
ican engineers are going down to these countries and are exploring 
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of their country in the development of those mines. . You will find 
thtffc is the case in Mexico. Our engineers are insisting on American 
goods. Then, further down the coast we are sefti^ig engineers and 
professional men who are trained leaders, and t*y will open the 
ways of trade more largely than those ways will be opened by the 
men who go in for trade alone. Our men in civil engineering in 
the past few years have been drafted very heavily for Mexico and. 
Central America. Our men in mining engineering go down by the 
score. We do not train 'medical men in our university, but I can x 
see how they woyld go to the Latin- American countries in the same 
way. ^Literary Spanish is very different from commercial Spanish. 
The majority of our students speak Spanish; yet we have not a 
single Mexican in the university, which is a curious tiling. They 
do not get that far along. 0 

. The Chairman. Do you mean to say that you have not a single 
man of Mexican extraction? 

Mr. vox Klein S mid. We have no Mexicans in our university at the 
present time. We have had them. Last year we had a postgraduate. 
But they are looking to the American students to go down and blaze 
the way tor the inhabitants of those countries. The mines are filled 
with Mexicans, but they are not in the positions of leadership. 

Mr. IIokk. I move that a committee be appointed to sift the mate- 
rial and arrive at some definite conclusion. 

The Chairman. The motion is put. The conclusion of this discus- 
sion is that there is a much larger demand for some kind of training 
for foreign trade, and that the trailing forjhe present, in our mind, 

. ♦ is largely connected with South American countries; that the chief 
interest just 'now is in the training of men who shall have directing 
ability in our South American commerce; that there is a growing in- 
terest # in preparation for foreign trade; that we should pay more 
attention to it in our secondary schools and our commercial, high 
schools. 

As a student of education, I have found that all questions of educa- 
tion are now international. As Commissioner of Education, I do not 
feel that I am able to advise on any phase of educational work until 
I know what is done elsewhere. Therefore, I entertain the motion 
that a committee be appointed to study this question of preparation 
' foreign service, probably large enough to subdivide itself into two 
sections, i. e., for the Consular Service and for foreign trade. Is 
tbfcre a . second to the motion I c 

: • T}ie jpotaou was seconded, t r 

A Voice. Is^fcfeafc.fco include secondary . education ? 

The Chaiuman, Ves j the whole problem of commercial education 
in secondary schools, in colleges, and in. universities. 
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UNIVERSITY PREPARATION FOR CONSULAR SERVICE. 

0f how ma,, y do yo« tbiWk the committee should 

comm! nee MS ' * Unde ? tand ^ on intedd making two sections of the 

The Chairman. I think it may have to he divided into two sec- 
ions. hut perhaps one committee may suffice. 

mnnher'he liT T ° **** ^ SCnS ° ° f ,nertin * 1 “SB*# 'that the 
I he Chairman. I will put that question. 
it ;r i<m and Mr; Kinle y’« motion was adopted, 

committee tTp I your advice » 1 win fttt einpt to make up the 
make i stmh f "" tt ^ c f n “ lttee appointed should endeavor to 
, p a bt ". d ' " f ^mmercial education, education for foreign trade 

world 'n!!V S ° rV r ,n 1 a,I f?r rtaWt coniniei 'cittl countries of the 
comu,lt tee should find out what is done in those noun- 

-nd aSn-e M T pOSsMVltieS of meeting the demands; 

•i , ’ Sh ° U,d Submit as a result «f their investigation some 

nittne suggestions. Do you think that it would be wed that 

J, ?! 1 mee j "« n,n ’- s ?y !l - Vl '" r f'-om now? Would it be possible 

<ii J* \LTJi^ •“* " ork h aboi “ l » ■* <• 

A l ai)v. Will the business houses be able to confer with you? 

1 , ' e C " A , II<MAN - ] thl »^ the committee certainly would want to be 
to De done fer " ^ bUS,neSS ho,lses tw see wh . at ^ is they think ought 

™ e * LADy ' Would those Cosiness houses be advised so that they* 
might communicate in order to know what this committee Was doing*' 
he Chairman. They could find out through the Bureau of Edu- 
cation or through the chairman of the committee whe/it is o“ 
gamzed. That last point might be left to the committee. 

, et me * hftnk you for - v °iir coming at my request to this con- 
Many , of y °".f course are acting for some.ono else, and 
you have come to consider, so far as I know, for the first. time in 

has pen 0 ' 7 ’ “t r ! artK ', U " r f0Fm ° f education - outline of this 

! j Z vf* I’ and maV b ° helpful in the d^elopment of what 

5“! I iZ f’V U ™t be an important phase of our education, preparing 
for what is to this country very largely in the nature of. a profession^ 
Tke conference then adjourned sine die.- 
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TI1E COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN ON EDUCATIONAL 
PR Ei > Alt ATI ON FOR FOREIGN SERVICE. 


Subsequent *to tl>e adjournment of the Conference' on Training for 
Foreign Service and subject to the wishes of this, conference, the 
Commissioner of Education of the United States issued the following 
invitation- to membership on this committee: 

Dear Sir: I take great pleasure in extending, to you an invitation to serve 
as a member of u committee of fifteen,, tlie appointment of which wivs recom- 
mended in an approval motion in the second and fijml session of the Educa- 
tional Conference on Training for Foreign Service, which was convoked by mo 
In Washington, Friday, December 31. 11)15. I have asked Dr, Glen Devin Swig- 
gett, assistant secretary-general of the Second Fan American Scientific Eon- 
press, to serve as the chairman of this committee. 

The present widespread interest of our country in foreign trade and foreign, 
relations generally 1ms culled attention to the fact that our schools and colleges 
do not (‘quip our young men to engage in a career of foreign service, consular 
or commercial. Tt is my hope that this committee appointed by me as the Com- 
missioner of Education of the Failed States will undertake ifn investigation of 
the educational menus for foreign service training as above defined, not only 
of the United States hut of the leading commercial nations of the world ; that it 
will from this investigation recommend courses of study for the dilTerent 
grades and types of education ns established in the United States ami will 
i|iittke such recommendations ns may enable the more effective currying out of 
its suggested improved courses ( ,f study. 

It is important that this committee should have an early meeting to determine 
upon and coordinate the immediate labors to be undertaken by. it. The chair- 
man of the committee will communicate with you shortly in regard to time ajul 
place of meeting. „ 

Begging to express the hope that your well-known interest in and the im- 
portance of the work to be undertaken by the committee will lead you to 
accept this invitation, I tun, 

Very faithfully, yours, 

F. !\ Claxton, 

■ , Commissione r of Mhtcalioti, 

Tn the appointment of the members to constitute this committee 
4ue consideration was given to the necessity that it be fully repre- 
^elitative of all interests involved. The following persons were finally 
^elected to serve on the committee : - 

Ei E. Adams' professor of history, Behind Stanford University. 

Morton A. Aldrich, dean college of commerce and business administration, 
9folq.be titers! ty*. 

^TaBn (jjausen, manager foreign department; Crocker "National Bank, San 
Francisco* 
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^ jJamos r. Egbert. .director school of business Columbia University, Wv York 

' Vi ‘ lia '" Fnir,0 - V ’ Principal Commercial High Sebool. Brooklyn N Y 
*: * '?• presi,Umt JCorthw **««' Business College. Chicngi, hi.'* ’ 
Ftederkk C. Hicks, .loan college of conuilerce, University of Cincinnati 
Lincoln Hutchinson, professor of . commerce, University of California nUd 

former American commercial nttaehf>. Bio de Janeiro. . ’ . 

Jeremiah W..Jenks. professor of government, New York University 
. fcanmel MacCiinrock, -lirector La Salle Extension University, Chlcn-o. Ill 

Sanuith 1L MeCorniick, Chancellor-University of Pittsburgh 

1-.H, S. Hmv^ head professor of ^liilcaVscicnce, University of Pennsylvania 

" Ies S,emM - counsellor at law and chairman committee .ar-forePm 

relations. United States Chmtfber of Commerce. New York City ' ' " 

t.len lawn, Swiggett, Bureau of Education, chairman of ; ii,e committee 
Jolm K. 1 .eleven, chairman sebool of business training, : Univovsity of Texas. 

Shortly after the committee was appointed the following letter 
was sent by the chairman to the several members of the samtx 

’ J )nA , B Sl8: 1 0m re<,uested ,)y the, Commissioner of Education to tlmnk yon 
' von, acceptance to serve as a member of the committee of tiftcL , plinth 
.mwln vest, gate the opportunities and needs for education,? pre ma ,m 
lor mrelgt, service. not only it. the Unite! States but In the other lamunereh.T 

v? rr,,m ,i,e vari,>,,s ■ 

. I . 1 I' 11 " ,lw r "*' r * «> seogrnpbical position, will shortly 

'.' ./V, zm "’" 111 " n,or 10 »s work. This committee can sub!. 

Pot ' or cVaccorl''" ? T ‘ 1 j vWo,,s m ' OK " iz, ' <l l,y Bureau of <Edueu- 
’ . U) " uor,,1,,R to the specific Interests of the members of -the committee 
I incline personally to the belief that a snbdiv.slon at first nee mding Z T e 

h.h could he syisTvised according to suggestion (2). I take the liberty of 
suggesting to the members of the committl-o that each prepare and send to mo 
as clmirnmii a snggested ..practicable plan or outline of nstruct'o Ttor such 
YPes and grades „f selmo.s in the Units. States as are now gMng inSmS 

ice These" 'r'''''' " ,mnKno or lll “ I-iplomn t ic and Consular Serv- 

1 l,oso ,,l;ms ' v,n *»e submitted then to the members of the committee 

I' w, ""« "« ’* '“«"«* which may be calfed for that p.m^t “S - 

these vat lous submitted plans a questionnaire will lie p repared anti submitted 
to interested institutions and corpo rations. If the committee shoul.I subdivide 

a ’° Ve nm,r,ll "« to plan (1 ). it might be well for each subcommittee 
to appoint a chairman and proceed under his direction to carry on Its irivesttga- • 
turn in the section assigned that subcommittee. 

With kind rcjmrds, I am, - .1 

Very faithfully, yours, , J * 

- f OrjJN ItEViN SwiCKJKTT, 

The work of the committee is conducted at preset through the " 
1 '« "t* Mamklm. Then, is .» ? 

to defray the expense itorred by the individual Members of ft® 
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CONFERENCE ON TRAINING FOR FOREIGN SERVICE. 


plished throng!) coiTc^|>omlonqe in resjxTt to (he preparatory labors 
essential to its organi nation. ' 

The following approved letter was mailed in September, 1010, 
to colleges, public and private secondary schools, and private busi- 
ness colleges-: 

ClUCri.AU LETTER TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. NO. 1. OF THE COM- 
MITTEE MV FIFTEEN ON EDUCATIONAL FUKFA RATION FOR FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE; £ 

DEPAiiTirENT of ttte Tnti tuor, Attention of. the I uruUa, 

. IIlRKAU OF Kin-CATION. 

Prominent men of business. .cducnt Ion. and Government the United States 
have Iwon discussing for the past t\vj> years at public gatherings and In the 
press the question of prepit ml ness on the part of this fount ry for service in 
the foreign field. Such agom ies as the National Foreign Triple Oouneil *uuf 
the United States Chamber of Commerce have appointed committees to investi- 
gate the needs and opportunities in preparation for this service — consular am! 
commercial.. The Bureau of Enrol 5 m am! Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
meat of Conimeree lias beon deeply. itueresh'd for some time in thib matter. 

The program of the subsection yn commercial education of the Seeoml Fad 
American Scientific (Vnuress was .prepared w ith this, phase of training largely 
In view. 

The Commissioner of Education of the United States called a conference In 
Washington for December 31. 11115, during the sessions of this congress, to 
discuss the matter from every angle. Following this conference a commRtee of 
15. conqmsHl of reprv^enta lives of institutions, educational and- commer- 
cial. interested in foreign service was appointed hy the Commissioner of 
Education to investigate fully this questiop. To ascertain the needs on the 
part of husinervs and government and the present opportunities ’ in the 
schools for meeting UiesO -needs; to study plans, methods, and results of 
commercial education of the lending nun mere! a! nations; and to recommend 
to the Bureau of Education adequate courses of study for the different tyi»es 
and. grades of schools in the United States, and to make suggestions for the 
Introduction and adoption of the same. 

This committee is now at work. In view, however, that it may he some 
time before the committee will he ahie to recommend a course, of study, your 
attention is respectfully called to the following list of subjects given hy the 
Director of. thejConsular Service in his address at the conference rtf/ December 
31, In which t$e candidates for appointment in the Consular Service of the 
United States |h ust take a written examination.: . • f 

I. Inteprtationai. maritime, and commercial law*- 
IL Fofltical and commercial' geography. > 

III. Arithmetic. * , / 

IV. Modern languages (French. German, or Spanish, and in addition any 

. . . others tlint the candidntek deslye. fo submit K 

V. Natural, industrial, and commercial resources "and commerce of the 
United Slates. \ y '-•• 

VT. PoUtJcnl economy. • 

VII, American history, government, a nj| institutions. 

VIII. Modern Jjistqry (since 1850) of Europe, South America, jxnd the Fpr 

■■ V • . -ft* ... .. - / 

>..• . . y. '.1 


y, .y •?. 
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Hu; onrniiJzliijr svrelary of tW oihiomlvnal eonferemb of Deceiulier 31 has 
l<j.oi«wl n full r«‘]«.tt of nils conference. This remit fern heen mlrnncn! for 

!• r, "I " U ' ,vi "- coiiceniing the 

. ooso ,,,. son,,.,, UK fusions on,. -rnmnonnu,. am, 

' I'!" ' ' in this idMw of f.welm, service (n,iui,» r * 

Hilly t'ulimlitcil. * 


LfeVIN SWKKJKTT, 

< of ll, r rmimilh*. Ilun-uu of Mm-tition, ■ 

i'v order of iho Commissioner of IMucntion. 

1 In* first mooting of the committee of 15 on training for -for- 
oi^n service Aviis hold in Now York City, Ootohor Iti, U)1G. Th e 
< oinnuttoo mot with l)r. James C. Eohcrt, director, school of bud-' 
ness, i; t t oln.nbm l'nivorsity. At this meeting the dm motor of the 
O. nun i t toe was more specifically defined, and tin; scope of its, work 
determined upon. Certain measures wen* also favorably passed, and 
the chairman authorized to make the same effective as speedily as 
pollute. J 
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APPENDIX. 


UKl'OHT OF THE COMMITTEE' OX COMMKItttyAI. EltFCATION FOR 
FOKKIU.N TRADE OF TUB NATIONAL FoHKIUN TRADE COCNOIU' 

1‘ROKNVKII II V 


W.m.i.ai'k |i. Sin Huns, Chairman. 

* 

Before making constructive suggestions for Mu* Improvement of the training 
of those enijdoyed hi foreign trade your eommiltee litis endeavored to obtain, 
through nn .extensive clrcnlu fixation, the opinions of those American business 
men who Imvo hint experlenct? hi .scwliiii; commercial agent# abroad or hi oiip 
ploying clerical Inlior In tip* foreign department of the home ollloe. The largo 
number of replies which lmve Ihvii received from representative concerns hi 
till |utl*ts of tlio country- is evidence of thp interest mid linportniin* of tlm 
'Inquiry. ' This nstfienitlou is i»f great value and Is highly upprcciuh*d. 

It is Mm ohj«st of this n*|Hirt to give the suhstntx'p of iho Information thus 
gathered mo! to drajw souk* nmrlnsions from n careful rending of till tin* 
replies, from some few of which quotations will *>e given illustrative of I Ik* 
sentiments i*x|wss«l. 


* i 

nnncrt.TY obtain! no young Americans. - 

* ' • J k 

1. There Is genera) agreement as to the difficulty of ohmlning' young Ame'rl- ¥ 
cans for exj>ori work. The dchuind fi»r men (mined K*r foreign I rude has • 
heretofore not Itoon large ami it Is not surprising, therefore, that, the ns-ent 
development of a wider demand has found ik> available native supply of trained 


men. Many have, employed foreigners who would huve preferred Americans 
had they Ijknmi obtainable. A la rue e.\|mri house in New York safs : ! 

American lirms are i'duiis'IIimI to employ foreigners very largely, whiqji is 
/ tili-Anierh*nn, . undesirable, ami often unsatisfayiory, as foreigners art* brought 
/up with different viewpoints from ours ngiirdJng business ways and me/tunl*. 
y If hr ms here could Obtain the caliber of men they need of American htrtu, they • 
J: unquestionably 'would employ them. ■ J 

\ An employer In St. fowls reports regarding his practice of employing well - 
eduentod Mexicans and Odums who have been i rained in American sell Ms:. 







^ JohuFV FItxgcm Id,' former mayor pt Boston, M«u. * . \ 

V PennliwloD to reprlnt through#* courtesy of t he*jcrcUr* Mr. Robert ,IL Patyhlo. 
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These nearly .dwnvs made ideal clerks mid correspondent*, nlthouglb Ameri- 
cans would generally he preferred, If capable, cut . account, of far/greftier 
capacity for work mid celerity In doing It* * 7 

'• ^ommltiiM* on education. for foreign trod* of the National Foreign Trndo pouncl! : 
Wallace f>. . filihtnong, Slnutionn Hardware Co.. Ht. Louis, Mo. t chulrmn a, / 

Edwin P. dean Harvard Graduate School of Bualneas' Adtninliitr^tion, Cara*. 

1 . , biidxe, MtM. v ' ^ * ,/• 

,J. W. Jenka, profeasor New York tJnlvemlty, Now York, N. Y. 

0pL..fiwlggeti,^ aMlatant iocretary general Second pkn America 


Washington, t>. C. 

» Waiter L.‘CUirk> New England Weatlnghouwe Co. 
„ ' 8tewart K.' Taylor, Mobile, Ala. 


American Sclent Iflc Congfeak, 



‘ 


■ ahv ° **« - 

ii «uk» longer II in »' t liojJ. rJi’u;, * |It« vo*”* I Vv i»u\' Vm^ri M ' V ° *" ,M> ,rMlno< * qul,e 
foreigners ran he foun.J |*ooi *U» ”v 1 1 Ii * 1^. ii^- ^ • **x(H*r lviux>. Among 

i.< < mil'lr tik to make out , f * ** k, i°" l«l Ige ami nllai amenta 

•■ire to tin, 1 Hi eomhiiuition with" ill, Mio lZvi i «f "Hr su-rtaltjr. hut It la 
;t.M.l.v anil continual work ami going ,,t \ ,s| , ‘ rs, * , V < " W <>f 

'•'■'"•••'it with It as a utsvsxarv evil Tliia .... "V*."" "'steml of 
ore luvihal'iv the linn lest things to ilml in i- r. ^•ur.'efiiliiesi i.oil lottlntlve 
Ijiiiii American euunirlea. ' 1,1 " f ' ir, ‘ , * rm *r. »'>•> ortjMaily t„ th e 


A MKIIlr V Vs AllAWABIJS 1X» XKIM OK TfiAUR. 


writes as follows: ■ . 1 •' 11 Ne " Wk .mon-ham, who. 

for hating at lelut'tho taliH'rtnm iwStUm” ,l "' ronw, '« 
evident. ' " hehl hy American* atv almost .self. 

/niTim w! ,l, ‘ m K or '*'■ ffiv,>n 

u«M nltirio dun S(ij(*siiat*n wim ,,r» 1 11,1 Armrmin :itmospli4M<v This »* 

» l «^ % tMr nwn tiMimi jiV Unt ,,mnn,;,v Uvitr 

««" ImMef- of ,„e . mtn * ' "*] ,«»V *>* irmllthms 

•?"'» ot ! >| hoi ii trait, ion I ,;o f, V ?" ,lv * ,,u "' s - A « m» 

*>( design. Iimtohs* of Wit,mr. low <>v* of iLvvVr »»j » V of ; ,,H * ,mkm; 

“ r « pl«v of nuidiiitorv s^mlurv^mu^! 1 for Hwwnii. 
i ho- Auiei'h’tiii lh»lh‘vo.s ihnr true ivtinoim n.*w\n A ,ln<l srr J* ,,tftJl <‘f mntorlal. 
ean he run with large output ami low amt h mbT* * """ hi "° 'Vhleh 

j'lnrcment may he an tvs, many, as rtorniittlim " L Uu-uTJl " ,T*‘ r «- 

Ihey .appear. All Ainerii'iiti is ahlr Y. MV, ,t?l '.‘ f il »l‘ r ‘>vrmrnts aa 

*; "«■"* * "> ^ 

i 

htisiness!^ Imv-e‘ I 1 ..o! 1 whT?o <**P«rt 

countries. This menus two or three wars in ,, T { ']"* to W'«» of ttie 
niolpjtotl to meet competition. The greater ^ h .Te' ,V "“.‘ V ,m> f "‘ rl - v ' 

"°t « .lass of young men who t,r ”« 1 l ine o/! , ., ,KWwr - "»l» '« have 

sswsr ss.%r MiSs 

if successful. * t0 *° th * r<? w,th "*« of mnkJng it tUelr hoirt^ 

_ expatkiatidn atiutates agaijcst ‘sECrRINO IIF.ST iffcN, 

T, ' e «D»*miiito>WW^f Amerteans " to make a career of such work because n.i. 
on Xs \Z mnnC u‘ ° f ' m ' £ ^trummr is a aerloua 25^3 
He sayji, T, y ,y f d by the ex I*° rt manager of n New York ItousjJ 

elTO h °bS^h« tl,at r haw "* m>tlenl fo the develorlment of 

eign branchea of; American companies )W lew itat of talZT^-® 

-i-V ■ ■ ■' ■ ' a mL^Mm 
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appendix. 


; :H y :::::^r or wcnsatisflei1 they nmy 

.k*-2‘J 11 ^2r* iS€ T ' prl n,II . r i *- v , : LH ;i mSe foxV American young men who go nhroacl have 
cou ^ , «* t T e41 *'»»*'»« a life work in any other country than the 
(.lilted Stubs. 01 take ]>osftions in foreign countries as the <*oiisumnmtioii of 

l!!ht? m iti n ,v * * *!! V* 1 * a<Xunnt Hi^y- <1«» not hemnie Interested In or 
uW* fl Vi V/ V’ f <ountl ‘- v * a,l<1 wl,i * n Die novelty of the new land 

attractive* ^ ,,m * * es <>r ussot:1 atious that have become permanently 

• -meoln 01 Va.m-il^ Ini thCy v‘ r to ,0K $ the,r buslness binding and acquaint* 

lierhHl * V * * f n y rclll «in away from their home country for a longer 

A third : the lac k of American society. This will disapinuir as Americans 

SSSSStiS ' aH1SIXL£ 1 

■ • 

" l " )l Hi*\v ****** continue to mitke use <>f tko knowledge uml experience of 
'»to P»t the *x«t years of their lives into the (inn’s foreign trade— ii 
. plan widely followed by European companies. moreign e mit .1 

.* DOME EMPLOYMENT PREFERRED TO FOREIGN THAI NIXG. 

Testimony as to tills fundamental difficulty. the relnetnnce of the .voting 
American to choose the foreign Holt I in preference to home employment, comes 
from many .sources, from commercial and itmmifHelurlug centers near the 'const 
ns well as from inland cities. The experience of « commercial house in New 

lork, Just quoted, may lie pan Ini with tlait of a nmmtfaelurlitg concern in 

Ohio. The export iminnger of. the Oliio tirm remarks on this point : 

This condition Is very hnrd to overcome. Going to the root of it training 
. for. nn export joh does not npiienl to the average yoting American froni the 
very start. Neither he himself, nor his laments, htla.-h.^anv value !! e 
Hn1^ r Th^ir 1 air 1 lMCi ! ,, °" w ’ uit1 ' th « Jol. secured along the exi».rt 

Jind' etncieucy 1 nre "‘'.t oommensurate with their practical valtio| 

Americans endqfccd with tlie basic <|uiillflentioris of resourcefulness 
r: J“ l,,n *V: e ar< *’ n , s n • ,oatl1 to B« abroad to work; they tire sure to ffnd 
Ammi,“ C »o t VC e " l,, 0 'V,"V, nt nn<1 ,n ” re r,l f ,i ' 1 advancement at home. Now* let 
Ametica lierome essentially an exporting country -and there wlH is' no lack of 
• first-class men and the scImm. 1 curricula will naturally adjust themselves to tlie 
new levels. Indeed, tlie. drift is quite marked already. 

As this writer observes, there are already stfns of adaptation to meet the 
/ condition. Some American enterprises, still few in number, however, to which 
V '• : *i I >er| naiicnt foreign market has become a vita! necessity, arc beginning. a sys- 
tematic effort to attract American recruits to the foreign service by the offer 
of adequate pay and prospects of promotion to. those young’men who show tlie 
aptitude and persistence to undergo the necessary (ruining. The creation of - 
n recognize career in foreign work, leading ultimately to positions of respon- 
sibility |n the home qffleo where the experience of the most capable of those who 
have spent long years abroad will be valued, will take time, but ultimately will 
be successful. Naturally, the number of such higher positions will be relatively 
Any business,, but. the knowledge ,thut the , prizes are attainablo 

thOullne, 4 . : ' *v'. • , : » . 

\ indiippAltlop 'to take up foreign reslderice,; now the ^biggest: 
sibling .block,’* is graduall jf overcome, there will be an increased and effective 
demand for Improved educational facilities.' 


LACK OF SPECIFIC TRAINING FOR FOREIGN TRADE, * 

.ft of the -lack of tritflnVtffor 

trade, and this complaint la directed against both high school and collet A 


>4 , 
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large number of business bouses employ the product of the high school and 
many are using college graduates. The majority report that in the mafia 
the material furnished from these sources 4s of good quality, though lacking in 
thorough training tn the fundamentals which are used in the daily conduct 
of business— namely, arithmetic, commercial geography, and the ability to 
express one’s self In good clear English, 

Many pref A college graduates because they make “ the broadest men,” but 
only “ after several years of office training.” It seems to be generally held that 
high-sehool or college education, even as now given, is desirable, but the train- 
ing “ is more valuable as foundation than as Immediate equipment for work." 

A usual experience Is well expressed In the statement from a New York export 

High-school graduates have been largely employed by us for clerical work 
and many of them are bright and In time become efficient c,enclu WK - 

' some what' higher ' postT on." ^ C ° rae beMer PrPpftred S ° “ 8 to at » 

1 * FAILURE OF FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TEACHING. 

; . - 
The lack cf specific equipment for foreign trade Is seen especially In the 
failure of the foreign-language teaching and In the absence of commercial * 
geography. On these heads there Is no disagreement. It Is realized that as 
compared with European countries, the United. Stntes has been more isolated 
and that there has not been, the same strong Incentive to learn foreign lan- ' 
guages as a necessary, tool. A man of exceptional foreign experience writes on 
this point: 

Our American people are not In the environment of foreign-trade Intercourse 
nor do we require the necessity of languages for the majority as In contfnenfafi 

»Z7in Pf T J n rlty ot , °“ p do aot need more than one ?angSage “gei 
along in their daily work or In the conduct of their business. In continental 

Stho^in W tho I i e l ,e . peo P le " f , the different countries are thrown so closely to- 
gether In their business relations, It Is nn absolute necessity to know at least 
one language other than their own. There It Is not the exception for a student 
a very good knowledge of two additional languages by the time he is 
W*%® enter college or take up a business course. 18 

But whatever the reason, the fact remains that in general the present edu- 
cation in modern languages is defective. One writer goes so far as to say : 

present education fn Modern languages in American high schools Is 
, r n^n r ..r rse / h "i 1 ■I ,one at If SW1I1S to be nlpptug In the bud any latent 

SEWS?.*: I i nd «P elMlent 8tlu,y of '““euaees. for reading. Everybody . I 
ever talked to feels the same way about It * J ' 

Another Is almost equally, emphatic — 

A two-year course does not amount' to anything esDeclallv when faking 

Uh° n “'r atl r n th,,t ^ ur, , il8 l 10 fo^nd L7 wr" JTg g 

“l h n p «>r ,y - F °! ,r } ’? rs 8 very least that should be recommendSTond , 
f"n educntlon in foreign languages would not come up to the 
stapdard of Germany, France, and other European countries. 

X BETTES FOUNDATIONS HKCESfJAKY T *1800 OH SCHOOL STUDY* 

While real proficiency tothe use of a torelgi language calls to# fte ftsrfiaer l 
awdt 'pa practice tplcli ■fffesMene^ -abraai <tari supply bettor than' any Ugh 
aMnnt — **" lw *'f classes II la k&MtiiiXiisi n&Jm 


- !a,dl 1,5 ^ may. Through. tepchtflg of at toast one foreign tongue 
a? a living Spoken ttfugjiage Is gtoomgly demanded.' Emphasis should be laid 
.■•uttoA lqawtlng to speak and theh'to'Wlte,ratltor tWag upaaSy to read as 0 gram^ T 
^TSto gchaols ar^fc pty* places; beginning 

(fn hfitfnflffO nn 
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APPENDIX. 


soander basis of method and object shouM be warmly encouraged by business 


There Is similar strongly expressed opinion concerning the lack of teaching 
of geography, a subject usually very inadequately taught and only in the gram- 
mar school. The foreign-department manager of a Chicago bank sums up the 
general view when he Insists: * V 

a u™l°i!£ mos S our yonn ? men and y°«ng women should have a compre- 
°f geography— not a mere superficial knowledge of the 
n ,D ^} V ^ nal p ? ,nt8 upon the "“P®- but Intimate knowledge of 
the people, products, customs, and means of communication of the world • and 
should also have a general knowledge of the subject of telegrams and cables 

of h whooI U tralnlng dePartUre fr ° m the USUal currlculum ’ but 11 °nght to, be part 

AMERICAN PROVINCIALISM A HINDRANCE. 

A more vitalized teaching of geography is important and pot merely because 
of the definite and useable information imparted, but also because it may be 
made to touch the imagination, to widen the horizon, and thus to assist in 
breaMng down the narrow provincialism which many deplore as a hindrance 
in our foreign relations. It is felt that Americans generally lack the ability 
to grasp the point of view of the foreigner. As one writer vigorously puts it; 
“The native American is too hull headed, bulldozing, and blustering; * * * 
he can not eliminate the * God’s only country’ attitude and manners which 
militate against our trade expansion.’^ 

There is less unanimity in the suggestions abundantly offered as to other 
subjects which should be taught or better taught in high school and college as 
a part of the training for foreign trade. Modern history and politics are 
asked by some; political economy, commercial law, and commercial training 
In general are emphasized by others. More highly specialized courses in hank- " 
ing, foreign exchange, marine traffic, and the like are by some thought suit- 
able for the high school. There is a divergence Jn regard to the precise 
character of the foreign-language courses; the larger number gives Spanish 
first place ; some suggest that it be given to French, and one even suggests 
, Chinese. 

Plsngreement is also apparent ns tor the place of the specialized training in 
or associated with the school curriculum. Usually the full burden Is placed 
upon the professional educator, hut there are those who advocate the corpora- 
tion school, or export cluba with lectures by business men. Several suggest the 
idea of placing clerks in foreign houses for training, like the Germans and 
English, or, following the example of Sweden, by giving government subven- 
tions to picked students for foreign business experience. Commercial evening 
courses are' praised, as are also special commercial colleges and the part-time 
plan. 

ADEQUATE TRAINING DEMANDED OF SCHOOLS. 

U confusion of plans and suggestions one clear. American busi- 

ness men are. asking, their school authorities for training that \yill more ade- 
quately prepare their . students for the work they are to Jbo called, upon to do. 
z\j fs % -cliajr distinction drawn between an- attempt to teach jstuclehta Mow' 

i mmbmmm m comp ®my<> 

W* 8 IP** they mu apd jshmil# %ron before prey enter upon' a business 
f careef and will h$ ^lugble &o 'them In it. In their ppihiob otir- schools, must 
he Adapted finer® elos$y toihe needs'of our modern OomtoeroM and., industrial 

llfp. Rim** .... -a V £ . I 
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* M “• ~ pm "“ oi «"***»• «- >» 
Varloua'educatlonal experiments are now In progress which are 

new”*^! ^^T <lry r ? dJU8tmentS between ^whool traditions a^uZ 
ee ? s- These experiments should be carefully studied, and it Is the 
desire of your committee to seek Information and to cooZrate wlJh otw 
organizations similarly Interested with a view to making ZdlttojS «£SZ 
recommendations with the hope that they may be helpful. **'“* 

r- 

fundamental training jpr schools at fault. 

3. Such cooperation Is the more advisable and necessarv <n n «> «... . 

irr * r r z S£ 

In our schools, both elementary and secondary. This point was brou«*t7vnt ,1 
more requently than any other. One significant oplnlom-from the very snanv ■ 

J S»1 wr. C tZ : 8Cter W,U ,llmrate ^ i8 * eneral attltn . de cf criticism. UkjZZ : , 

say tlun the* grea tot 8 d Ifflcu! tfthfs company ,8 ‘’’I 8 ® 8 ®* 1, 1 

se 

HMD uH f Vi 1 AAn/h ^TW a * •jvj 


Pletely is fetter fitted to ento busln^s^han o7e KS Td 3£ 
shod methods of work. It is upon the correction of these defects especial^ 1™ 
elementary education, that attention should be concentoto ’ ^ y M 

This voices the general opinion that the education in such fundamental sub- 
jects as English, arithmetic, and geography is Imperfect and that the product 
o our school system is lacking in earnestness, accuracy, and discipline ' If this 
criticism ,s ns fully justified as so many seem to ffei. It Is obviouSy of U,e 
greatest Important and must be thoroughly considered In any program of edu- 
cat on which shall equip our coming generation to appear to advantage in com- 
petition « 1th the representatives of other nations In which such work has been 
thoroughly done for many years. 
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